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The most striking difference in content between the Twice-Told 
Tales and Mosses from an Old Manse is the inclusion in the Mosses 
of sketches with a satirical intent, sketches which deal allegorically 
with human folly—a literary kind absent from the Twice-Told Tales. 
This kind in some, and the best, examples has considerable contem- 
porary reference. But even when Hawthorne deals with his time, the 
satire is more distinctly directed toward ideas than individuals and 
is concerned with American nineteenth-century aspects of the gen- 
eral human predicament. This genre represents a modification of 
Hawthorne’s earlier allegorical manner and is the symbolic portrayal 
of easily recognized ideas or conditions of men, instead of allegory 
worked out in narrative. There are eight sketches in Mosses from an 
Old Manse which fall into this classification, although with varying 
degrees of contemporary reference.? They were all first published in 
1843 and 1844; they were probably all written about the same time; 
and they mark the last years in which Hawthorne’s attention was 
centered on short pieces, except, of course, the stories for children. 
Together they represent a development in Hawthorne’s work to- 
ward the temper of The House of the Seven Gables and The Blithedale 


* Instructor in English at the University of Connecticut. 


2 They are: “The Hall of Fantasy” (1843), “The New Adam and Eve” (1843), 
“The Procession of Life” (1843), ““The Celestial Railroad” (1843), “The Christmas 
Banquet” (1844), “The Intelligence Office” (1844), ‘Earth’s Holocaust” (1844), and 
“A Select Party” (1844). 
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Romance. Moreover, they furnish a too much neglected insight into 
Hawthorne’s view of the life about him. 

The abstract nature of Hawthorne’s allegory in these eight 
sketches results in figures not quite like those we are wont to expect 
in satire. W. C. Brownell complains that none of Hawthorne’s per- 
sons has “enough features for an individual” or “enough representa- 
tive traits for a type.” It is true that there are among Hawthorne’s 
persons many type figures which do not represent classes of people 
accurately, which have not enough representative traits for a satiric 
type. Instead, they symbolize ideas or conditions of men. They are 
allegorical embodiments rather than figures combined and drawn 
from observation. They are most evident in these eight sketches in 
Mosses from an Old Manse; in Hawthorne’s later work—the char- 
acter Holgrave in The House of the Seven Gables is an example—this 
basically abstract type gains some representative quality and a very 
considerable individualization, although perhaps we may agree with 
Brownell that both elements are incomplete. But to say that Haw- 
thorne’s satire deals with ideas and conditions of men is not to make 
it unimportant, unless, of course, one concurs in that curious but not 
infrequent assumption that all allegory is relatively unimportant. 

Four of these sketches need only brief consideration: “‘A Select 
Party,” ‘“The Intelligence Office,” ““The Hall of Fantasy,” and “The 
Christmas Banquet.” These may be conveniently discussed to- 
gether because they use similar and somewhat artificial schemes, in 
which the types move before the reader in procession and are given 
a sort of unity either by relation to the central figure, as in “The In- 
telligence Office,” or by their inclusion within a fanciful device, such 
as a Hall of Fantasy. All four of these sketches somewhat resemble 
“A Virtuoso’s Collection” (1842) in structure, but “A Select Party” 
particularly, for the Man of Fancy’s collection of proverbial person- 
ages is displayed in much the same manner as the curios of the earlier 
tale. Read consecutively, these pieces will seem rather too much 
alike, with the same type treated in much the same manner reap- 
pearing too often. Hawthorne seems unable to abandon what he has 
done; for example, the reader, having met Father Miller, the prophet 
of the end of the world, in ‘“‘The Hall of Fantasy,” finds him less in- 
teresting at “The Christmas Banquet.’”’ And the frequent thinness 
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of fancy is only occasionally strengthened by whimsical humor. The 
amount of contemporary reference varies but is never great. The 
only important instance in ‘‘A Select Party” is the conjunction of the 
Master Genius of American literature with the other equally mythi- 
cal figures who are the guests of the Man of Fancy, in order to 
satirize the more blatant literary nationalism of the time. In “The 
Intelligence Office” there is very little more of specifically contem- 
porary import. Hawthorne’s Intelligencer is able to place a fiend, 
once in Dr. Faustus’ employ, as a political journalist, but unable to 
place at all a political aid of Bonaparte’s, because he lacked “‘fa- 
miliarity with the cunning tactics” of the time. “The Hall of Fan- 
tasy,” as it was originally published in Lowell’s Pioneer, included 
considerable, though generally polite and superficial, reference to 
Hawthorne’s literary contemporaries. The most interesting, because 
the most revealing, reference is the comment on Emerson: “No 
more earnest seeker after truth than he, and few more successful 
finders of it; although, sometimes, the truth assumes a mystic un- 
reality and shadowyness in his grasp’”—a comment which para- 
phrases and softens judgments Hawthorne wrote in his notebooks.’ 
Among the men of fancy, business promoters and reformers find a 
prominent place. At “The Christmas Banquet,” that yearly feast of 
the miserable, “the present company” includes the doubting clergy- 
man; the theorist (or reformer) ; the ruined big businessman, who, so 
great was his fall, might have been entitled to a place “among the 
peers of Pandemonium ”’; the philanthropist, who, not being able to 
relieve all, was made too miserable thereby to relieve any; and the 
party man, who “‘in the confusion of these latter days had got bewil- 
dered and knew not whereabouts his party was.” The two women 
guests are portrayed in two sentences and in startlingly effective 
contrast: 


.... one, a half-starved consumptive seamstress, the representative of thou- 
sands just as wretched; the other, a woman of unemployed energy, who found 


3 Pioneer, I (February, 1843), 52-53. In his notebook Hawthorne characterizes Em- 
erson as “‘the mystic, stretching his hand out of cloud-land, in vain search for something 
real. ...a great searcher for facts; but they seem to melt away and become unsub- 
stantial in his grasp”; and another time as “that everlasting rejector of all that is, and 
seeker for he knows not what” (American Notebooks, ed. Stewart [New Haven, 1932], 
pp. 156-57 and 168). 
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herself in the world with nothing to achieve, nothing to enjoy, nothing to suffer. 
She had, therefore, driven herself to the verge of madness by dark broodings 
over the wrongs of her sex, and its exclusion from a proper field of action.4 
Nearly all the guests at the banquet suffer in degree the complaint 
Gervayse Hastings, the most miserable, has in perfection—an es- 
trangement from normal human relations, whether by their own 
fault or that of another. These nineteenth-century types persist in 
our own day, and our own familiarity with them will testify to Haw- 
thorne’s observation. But essentially the treatment of human life 
is more generalized than contemporary in these four sketches. The 
theme of the vanity of human affairs runs through them ail; not 
powerfully embodied, it is true, but sometimes with a subtle effec- 
tiveness, as when, for example, in “The Hall of Fantasy” Hawthorne 
lists the expostulations of the multitude “against the consummation 
prophesied by Father Miller.” All are essentially selfish, from the 
poet, who is only concerned lest his poems lack an appreciative pos- 
terity, to the little boy, who fears to miss the coming Christmas; and 
none has a reason for the continuance of the world neither absurd nor 
selfish. 

“The New Adam and Eve” seems to have been conceived in 1836, 
but as published in 1843 it reflects the idyllic life of Hawthorne and 
his wife at the Old Manse. Hawthorne, looking at the world from 
his vantage point in what he calls in his notebooks “our Paradise,” 
imagines its institutions as they might seem to a pair newly created 
and still in a state of innocence. The piece is colored, as Newton 
Arvin says, “by a strongly individual sense of the vanity of much 
that passed for serious, the falseness of much that passed for sound, 
in nineteenth-century America.”’ These two charming figures, alone 
among Hawthorne’s creations, have hearts without the “original 
wrong”’ of which the evil institutions of this world are merely the 
product and types, and the piece rightly read is complementary to 
*“‘Earth’s Holocaust.” To call the piece Rousseauistic is natural, but, 
I think, a bit misleading. Hawthorne makes his new and unfallen 
Adam and Eve survey the physical and intellectual achievements of 
the descendants of their fallen prototypes. He is endeavoring to see 
the work of sinful humanity through the eyes of those without sin, 
and here as elsewhere he thinks of evil as “the interpolation of the 


4 Hawthorne was later to individualize feminists in Hester and in Zenobia. 
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perverted mind and heart of man.’’ Evil is in institutions, to be sure; 
but it is there in Hawthorne’s view, so far is he from being a Rous- 
seauist, because man is naturally bad. But Hawthorne remembers 
his Milton: should this now unfallen Adam “‘fall short of good, even 
as far as we did, he has at least the freedom—no worthless one—to 
make errors for himself.” 

“The Procession of Life,’’ though much like the sketches we have 
been discussing, embodies more of Hawthorne’s characteristic view 
of life. The piece refines upon the medieval plan of a satirical treat- 
ment of mankind class by class. In 1835 Hawthorne wrote this sug- 
gestion in his notebook: “Some common quality or circumstance 
that should bring together people the most unlike in all other re- 
spects, and make a brotherhood and sisterhood of them—the rich 
and the proud finding themselves in the same category with the mean 
and the despised.”’ He therefore abandons, when he comes to work 
out the sketch, “‘the antique rule of the herald’s office, or modern one 
of the tax-gatherer’’: he would find essential classifications. He 
imagines a trumpeter summoning up at his behest the diseased, the 
intellectual, the evil, the good; those whose principle is Love; and 
finally those who have missed their place in life. But disease does 
not escape a connection with financial status; intellectual power is a 
matter of degree, not of kind; none dares answer the call for the 
good; the misfits cannot be brought into relation with one another; 
and those whose principle is Love—sad and preposterous fact—di- 
vide into sects hedged round with their own righteousness. The calls 
for the sorrowful and the evil are relatively more successful. Sorrow 
is indeed a leveler and has its own dignity. In the terrible call 
for the evil, strange partnerships are formed, the best of men recog- 
nize the potential evil in their hearts, and ‘‘the effect of circumstance 
and accident is done away.” But it is only the Chief Marshal, 
Death, who “‘levels us all into one great brotherhood,” and he leads 
us into mystery. Hawthorne’s equalitarianism is based on verities. 
And he has written a satire, not only on class distinction, but on in- 
dividualism, marshaling sorrow and evil and Death to mock the 
self-sufficiency typical of his time and place. ‘The Procession of 
Life,” so general in scope, has the most immediate nineteenth-cen- 
tury application. 

In “The Celestial Railroad” and “Earth’s Holocaust”’ we come to 
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pieces in which the satire is particular and which can hardly be un- 
derstood without reference to the immediate conditions of Haw- 
thorne’s time. They represent the fullest development and the per- 
fection of their genre in Hawthorne. Not only does their contem- 
porary import give them greater interest than the others of their 
group, but their unity is greater, the central allegorical device 
stronger. 

“The Celestial Railroad,” it seems to me, has been generally un- 
derrated. So good a critic as G. E. Woodberry writes that this 
“felicitous allegory . . . . satirizes human nature without bitterness; 
but, while the universality of Bunyan’s emblems is strikingly shown 
by the ease with which they are adapted to the new age of steam, the 
tale is, as it were, music transposed; the cleverness is Hawthorne’s, 
but Bunyan wrote the piece.’’ But this does not sufficiently recog- 
nize (what seems obvious) that the whole effectiveness of the piece 
depends upon the way in which Hawthorne uses his reader’s experi- 
ence of Pilgrim’s Progress: the way in which the ironic contrast be- 
tween Christian’s pilgrimage and the tour arranged by Mr. Smooth- 
it-away is ever present in the reader’s mind. We know that in read- 
ing poetry a literary allusion may recall the weight of a previous 
literary experience and enforce the present one. The sketch Haw- 
thorne has written is a long literary allusion, but what is recalled is 
not reinforcement for the present experience but a contrast to it, in 
which is implicit Hawthorne’s judgment. Nor is the use of emblems 
like Bunyan’s precisely a matter of adaption. Hawthorne makes 
emblems for which the memory of the Bunyan emblems will be a 
mocking commentary, or actually introduces Bunyan’s own figures 
to point the flaccid nature of the modern type. Hawthorne could 
certainly have written a satire on Unitarian and transcendentalist 
religious trends quite by himself, but it would have been ungracious 
to have refused the aid of his prime favorite when it was so inevitably 
appropriate. 

Hawthorne has made a parody of Pilgrim’s Progress, but, through 
a masterly subtlety, it is not Bunyan that is mocked but the mockers 
of Bunyan’s old, hard way. One cannot mistake the appositeness of 
the description of the modern spiritual leaders in Vanity Fair. The 
Christian reader, Hawthorne tells us, “if he have no accounts of the 
city later than Bunyan’s time, will be surprised to hear that almost 
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every street has its church, and that the reverend clergy are no- 
where held in higher respect than at Vanity Fair.’”’ The Rev. Mr. 
Shallow-deep, the Rev. Mr. Clog-the-spirit and their colleagues are 
aided by “innumerable lecturers” by whose means “any man may 
acquire an omnigenous erudition without the trouble of even learn- 
ing to read,” and aided by a “species of machinery for the wholesale 
manufacture of individual morality,” the machinery being “soci- 
eties for all manner of virtuous purposes.” Vanity Fair is in nine- 
teenth-century New England and Mr. Stick-to-the-right and Mr. 
Foot-it-to-heaven are anachronisms, placed here for the ironic con- 
trast of their very presence. Transcendentalism is represented by 
the terrible giant who replaces Bunyan’s Pope and Pagan: “....a 
German by birth . . . . but as to his form, his features, his substance, 
and his nature generally, it is the chief peculiarity of this huge mis- 
creant that neither he for himself, nor anybody for him, has ever 
been able to describe them.’”’ Hawthorne was aware of the amor- 
phous quality of transcendentalism, and his description of the giant 
reflects a judgment apparent elsewhere, even in his comments on 
Emerson. 

But it is primarily Unitarianism which is put into satirical juxta- 
position with Bunyan’s Puritanism in “The Celestial Railroad.” 
The greatest difference between the new way to the Celestial City 
and Bunyan’s way is the greater ease in which the modern traveler 
journeys: he carries no burden of sin, is in no danger from the giant 
Despair, rides through a tunnel in the Hill Difficulty, and, as the 
Valley of Humiliation has been filled up, is relieved of the necessity 
of passing through it. The modern traveler considers himself nat- 
urally good. We cannot mistake Hawthorne’s point. William Ellery 
Channing himself says that the religion he preached was character- 
ized by an emphasis upon the likeness of man to God, a likeness 
which does not consist “in supernatural additions to the soul, or in 
any thing foreign to our original constitution; but in our essential 
faculties.’’ And Channing, like Emerson after him, refuses to accept 
the ideal of spiritual humility in its traditional form: “We by no 
means conceive,” he says, “that man’s greatest danger springs from 
pride of understanding.”” Channing complains that “we are said to 
exalt reason above revelation, to prefer our own wisdom to God’s.’’s 

5 See Channing’s Works (Boston, 1856), III, 243-44; I, 225; III, 61. 
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Hawthorne, in his own way, was making that accusation. “I do not 
envy,” says the narrator of “The Celestial Railroad,” “Mr. Flimsy- 
faith his habitation.” There can be little doubt that Hawthorne, 
whose faith lacked a New England habitation, meant his satire: 
every important reference to Unitarianism in Hawthorne involves a 
comparison between Unitarianism and Puritanism unfavorable to 
Unitarianism.° 

One does not find “The Celestial Railroad” very carefully con- 
sidered by Hawthorne’s critics. It is a clever, consistent, and well- 
sustained allegory—so much is sometimes recognized. Yet its im- 
plications are usually neglected—perhaps because the critics cannot 
believe Hawthorne really intended them. But, among recent critics, 
Austin Warren is an exception; and in Hawthorne’s own time the 
piece had one distinguished and somewhat surprising recognition. 
Certainly Emerson must have recognized some of his followers and 
even himself among the purveyors of “omnigenous erudition,” but 
the one word of praise he ever gave to any of Hawthorne’s writing, so 
far as I know, was for “The Celestial Railroad,’’ which, he said, “has 
a serene strength which we cannot afford not to praise in this low 
life.””7 

But if Celestial Railroad’ has been underrated, ‘“Earth’s 
Holocaust” has been, at least partially, misunderstood. Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks writes that no one was more ready than Hawthorne 
to rid the world of its trumpery. This was the point of his tale, “Earth’s Holo- 
caust.” .... The Titan of Innovation was Hawthorne’s invention. The earth 
groaned under its burden of rubbish, and the titan set a match to the pile... . 


certain that, after the holocaust was over, everything would be found among 
the ashes that really deserved to survive. Hawthorne was ready for any change, 


6 See American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, pp. 158 and 165; and Works (Riverside ed.), 
II, 29-30. See also the modern clergyman in “The Christmas Banquet.” Hawthorne 
wrote to his wife from Salem concerning an encounter with a divinity student who be- 
came a prominent Unitarian clergyman: “. . . . he merely spoke a few words, and then 
left me. This is so unlike his deportment in times past, that I suspect the Celestial 
Railroad must have given him a pique; and if so, I shall feel as if Providence had suffi- 
ciently rewarded me for that pious labor” (quoted in American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, 
p. 287). Perhaps the American Sunday School Union did not misinterpret the piece 
when it republished it as a tract (A Visit to the Celestial City (Philadelphia, 1843)). 

7 Quoted in E. W. Emerson, The Early Years of the Saturday Club (Boston, 1918), 
p. 211. 
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jn social customs, politics, modes of worship, trusting that better systems might 
result. He had the American taste for innovation that characterized the reform- 
ers themselves.*® 


But the conclusion to the sketch, part of which Mr. Brooks quotes 
two pages before this passage, hardly supports his interpretation. 
And the Titan of Innovation is only Hawthorne’s symbol for a con- 
temporary attitude—not a projection of Hawthorne’s desire. He 
had come, Hawthorne says, to view this great bonfire of reform, 
imagining that it “might reveal some profundity of moral truth here- 
tofore hidden in the mist or darkness’’; and there is a truth revealed, 
but hardly a new one. What if in this reformatory destruction there 
was “an error at the very root of the matter’? The Titan of Innova- 
tion had forgotten the human heart, that “little yet boundless 
sphere wherein existed the original wrong of which the crime and 
misery of this outward world were merely types.” “If,” Hawthorne 
continues, “we go no deeper than the intellect, and strive, with 
merely that feeble instrument, to discern and rectify what is wrong, 
our whole accomplishment will be a dream.” The sketch is so far 
from evidencing the reformer’s taste for innovation in Hawthorne 
that it may accurately be described as a satire on reformers and in- 
novation. I am at a loss to understand any other interpretation. 
Hawthorne, it is true, has no illusions about the past, but neither 
has he illusions about the present and future. Much of the past de- 
served not to survive, but the confidence of the destroyers in their 
own innovation had no basis in reality. “Earth’s Holocaust” was 
published but four years after “The Chardon Street Convention of 
Friends of Universal Reform” of 1840, that disorderly and pictur- 
esque assembly, as Emerson describes it, of “madmen, madwomen, 
men with beards, Dunkers, Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, 
Agrarians, Seventh-day Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Calvinists, 
Unitarians, and Philosophers.’’® Hawthorne obviously has in mind 
such phenomena as this, but he is hardly one of the Friends of Uni- 
versal Reform. He is writing of the enthusiasm for reform Lowell de- 
scribes in his essay on Thoreau—when “‘every possible form of intel- 


8 The Flowering of New England (New York, 1936), p. 281. 


9 See Works (Centenary ed.), X, 373-77. See also the first pages of “New England 
Reformers,” ibid., ITI, 249-86. 
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lectual and physical dyspepsia brought forth its gospel’’*°—and with 
much the same attitude toward it. 

Hawthorne makes the “I’’ of the sketch a bystander at a great 
bonfire of reform. As the holocaust progresses, he is careful to in- 
clude the mature judgment of the unconvinced. Once this judgment 
is given to the “I” of the sketch (to whom it will be convenient to 
refer as Hawthorne), most often it is given to “the grave observer,” 
sometimes to one of the other bystanders. Hawthorne and his com- 
panions watch the conflagration of hereditary distinction unper- 
turbed even at the plea of its representative that it fostered arts and 
graces. Its destruction is all in good time if only “no worse nonsense 
comes in its place.”” They watch calmly the burning of all alcoholic 
liquor and the progression to tea, coffee, and tobacco. They would 
share the hope of the philanthropist that “the millennium was al- 
ready come’’ in the holocaust of armaments, and Hawthorne remarks 
to a disgruntled general that “in this advanced stage of civilization, 
Reason and Philanthropy will constitute just such a tribunal as is 
requisite” for the settlement of all international disputes, a hope that 
Longfellow expressed in the same year in his “The Arsenal at Spring- 
field!” But the general only answers, “Ah, I had forgotten that, in- 
deed.” The individual manifestations of the enthusiasm for reform 
take various directions: some burn their marriage certificates, some 
other people’s money, some few the evidence of indebtedness to 
them, but a “larger number satisfied their zeal for reform with the 
sacrifice of any uncomfortable recollection of their own indebtment.”’ 
Then we come to what touches Hawthorne more nearly: all the 
books feed the flames, and ‘“‘a modern philosopher’”’ cries, ““That’s 
just the thing! Now we shall get rid of the weight of dead men’s 
thought, which had hitherto pressed so heavily on the living intel- 
lect that it has been incompetent to any effectual self-exertion.” A 
critic adds: “Writers will henceforth be compelled to light their 
lamps at the sun or stars.’’* Hawthorne answers: “If they can 

"© See Writings (Riverside ed.), I, 361-63. Thoreau himself says in Walden: “If 
anything ail a man, so that he does not perform his functions, if he have a pain in his 


bowels even,—for that is the seat of sympathy,—he forthwith sets about reforming—the 
world.” 


't Evidently this represents the way part of Emerson’s literary doctrine would have 
its impact on an unanalytic public. Compare this combination of striking phrases from 
Emerson: “The imitator dooms himself to hopeless mediocrity.” “Truth cannot be 
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reach so high..... It is not every one that can steal the fire from 
heaven like Prometheus; but, when once he had done the deed, a 
thousand hearths were kindled by it.’’ From the tradition of litera- 
ture to the tradition of religion is an easy step for the Titan of In- 
novation. Hawthorne’s equanimity is little disturbed by the de- 
struction of forms; but, as his companion prophesies, the destruction 
does not pause there, it proceeds to the Scripture itself, and now 
Hawthorne asks in despair: “Will there be anything left us tomor- 
row better or worse than a heap of embers and ashes?” His coun- 
selor answers: “‘Assuredly there will . . . . whenever the combustible 
portion of this pile shall be quite burned out .... you will find 
among the ashes everything really valuable that you have seen cast 
into the flames... .. Not a truth is destroyed nor buried so deep 
among the ashes but it will be raked up at last.”” Whittier’s ‘““The 
Reformer,” but two years later than “‘Earth’s Holocaust,” expresses 
the same confidence: 
’*Twas but the ruin of the bad,— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 

But for Hawthorne there is a further question—a question Whit- 
tier never really faced. If the good is indestructible, if the verities 
will survive even a reformer, “if only what is evil can feel the action 
ot the fire, then, surely, the conflagration has been of inestimable 
utility?” Hawthorne’s grave observer recommends him to a little 
group before them for his answer: the last hangman, thief, murderer, 
and toper, who are joined by the Devil himself. It is the Devil’s 
business, and he is about it, to remember what the New England 
reformer had characteristically forgotten, “What but the human 
heart itself?’”’ Hawthorne believed it the part of wisdom to recog- 
nize the reality of evil; he saw, too, with painful clearness a paradox 
in existence: “It is a strange thing in human life, that the greatest 
errors both of men and women often spring from their sweetest and 


received at second hand.” “In Self-trust all the virtues are comprehended.” “This con- 
fidence in the unsearched might of man belongs to... . the American Scholar. We 
have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe.” “We will speak our own minds.” 
“‘We shall not always set so great a price on a few texts, on a few lives.” 
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most generous qualities.’"? Though the minds of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne often moved far apart, here Hawthorne is saying in satirical 
allegory what Emerson was saying in his way, and what mankind, 
because new institutions are so much easier of achievement than new 
hearts, can never quite accept. “The criticism and attack on institu- 
tions—which we have witnessed,’’ Emerson wrote, “has made one 
thing plain, that society gains nothing whilst a man, not himself ren- 
ovated, attempts to renovate things around him.’ 

The discussion of “‘Earth’s Holocaust” has been somewhat ex- 
tended, not only because it, with ““The Celestial Railroad,” is the 
perfection of Hawthorne’s satirical allegory, and not only because it 
seems liable to misinterpretation by twentieth-century readers, but 
particularly because, touching as it does the center of Hawthorne’s 
' thinking, it is germinal for his later work. In his later work what is 
here abstract, and in extreme allegorical condensation, is embodied 
more concretely and developed more fully. G. P. Lathrop says justly: 

In “Earth’s Holocaust” we get the first result of Hawthorne’s insight into 
the demonianism of reformatory schemers who forget that the center of every 
true reform is the heart. And, incidentally, this marks out the way to “The 
Scarlet Letter” on the one hand, and “The Blithedale Romance” on the other, 
in which the same theme assumes widely different phases.*4 


The character Holgrave, in The House of the Seven Gables, Lathrop 
might have added, is a type of undirected altruism, and the restless 
spirit of innovation.*s 

The eight sketches we have been discussing make up about half 
the work Hawthorne wrote from 1842 to 1845 and which he himself 
collected. With his production in this period he was dissatisfied. 
The work Hawthorne did during his first residence at Concord, com- 
bined with some earlier work, was to have been “‘the last offering, the 


12 Works, XII, 314. 13 Works, III, 261-62. 

4 A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), p. 203. 

*s In 1835 Hawthorne wrote in his notebook: “A sketch to be given of a modern 
reformer,—a type of the extreme doctrines on the subject of slaves, cold water, and 
other such topics. He goes about the streets haranguing most eloquently, and is on the 
point of making many converts, when his labors are suddenly interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the keeper of a mad-house, whence he has escaped. Much might be made of this 
idea” (Works, IX, 21). Hawthorne did not write the sketch, which would have been 
trivial at best. But he did make much of reformers and is aware of their importance in 
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last collection of this nature” it was his purpose “ever to put forth.” 
We need not, I think, quarrel with Hawthorne’s judgment: only 
two of these satirical allegories rank with his best work. But in the 
satirical allegories we do find the traces of a vein that later he was to 
develop more richly. We find an attempt to give a sense of society as 
a whole—an attempt he had never made before. And we see, in the 
combination of a satirical intent with the allegorical method habitual 
to him, the beginnings of his social criticism. But, besides the transi- 
tional character of this work, it is important for its embodiment of 
Hawthorne’s sense of the vanity of much of contemporary New Eng- 
land life, of much of human life in general—for a gentle ridicule of 
that human absurdity and pretense which he, a few years later, was 
to sum up in Feathertop, the representative and type of “thousands 
upon thousands of coxcombs and charlatans in the world”’ who “live 
in fair repute, and never see themselves for what they are.” And, 
furthermore, there appear at intervals—in the procession of the guil- 
ty and their strange partnership in evil, or in the concluding pages of 
“Earth’s Holocaust’ —Hawthorne’s sense of human equality in hu- 
man frailty and evil, and his sense of the reality of human limitation, 
which are the bases of his sober opinion of human possibility. 


THE INTELLECTUAL HONESTY OF 
JAMES T. FARRELL 


RUTH HATFIELD’ 


With the publication of Ellen Rogers in September, James T. 
Farrell added another chapter to his prose epic of Irish-American 
life in Chicago today.? To strike his familiar theme of the bleakness, 
sadness, and uselessness of misguided lives, he chose this time to de- 


* Recently a graduate student at Radcliffe College, where the foundation of this 
article was laid as a term paper in Professor Theodore Morrison’s course in Literary 
Criticism. 

2 Farrell’s books dealing with this background include the Lonigan trilogy (Young 
Lonigan, The Young Manhood of Studs Lonigan, and Judgment Day), the O’Neill 
trilogy (A World I Never Made, No Star Is Lost, and Father and Son), Tommy Gallagher's 
Crusale, Gas House McGinty, and three volumes of short stories, now collected in one. 
He has also published an expression of his theory of literary criticism, as it is and as it 
should be practiced in America today, called A Note on Literary Criticism. 
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pict the one major phase of every life which is traditionally con- 
sidered most filled with beauty and nobility—romantic love. 

The affair of Ellen Rogers and Ed Lanson is marked by anything 
but beauty and nobility. It is a sordid story of passion and the 
struggle for dominance, the story of a love relationship void of 
idealism, trust, honesty, decency. Ed and Ellen accept no responsi- 
bility toward each other, their families, or society. With Ellen this 
is a mere passive failure, for she simply never thinks about anything 
but her love affairs. Ed, on the other hand, takes great pride in his 
“philosophy,” a perverted derivative of Nietzsche, and carries out 
his ideal of hard selfishness not only by preying upon girls but by 
“gypping”’ everyone he can out of all possible money. This parasitic 
role delights his bloated egotism, for he considers himself clever, and 
those who help him, suckers. When Ellen becomes wildly enamored 
of him, the reader knows she is doomed. 

Never has Farrell more forcefully and concisely uttered his indict- 
ment of the life he portrays. Ellen Rogers is not a short book. In 
fact, like most of Farrell’s novels, it is longer than necessary—too 
long. However, in conceiving the character and attitude of Ed 
Lanson, the author has symbolized every human evil of this or any 
other century. 

In the story of Studs Lonigan we follow a life foredoomed by cir- 
cumstances to tragedy. The church, the school, and the playground 
fail, as do his parents, to give the boy a credo that could lead him 
to happiness. Pugnacious toward other fellows and unable to enjoy 
normal friendships with respectable girls, ill at ease: with his own 
family, unprepared to fill adequately and interestedly any job, he 
is completely maladjusted. It is not by accident that the cause of 
Studs’s early death and his unhappy life are the same: he had no 
sense of real values to protect him from alcoholic excesses and other 
misuse of his; body and no sense of real values for which to live. 

In his three long books about Studs Lonigan, Farrell did not fail 
to treat the phase detailed in Ellen Rogers—love—but Studs’s ex- 
perience is not crystallized and dramatized by the presence of an 
evil force like Ed Lanson. Studs and his fiancé are both stupid, mis- 
guided, bungling, miserable, moderately well-meaning beings. As 
such, they are probably much more representative than the lovers in 
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Ellen Rogers. In a sense, their case is far sadder, far more stirring; 
but they lack the exciting compression of an Iago Lanson. The Loni- 
gan trilogy remains, I believe, Farrell’s greatest work. It is more im- 
portant sociologically because Farrell introduces his main character 
while he is still a child upon whom society is impressing a destiny 
and because he attempts to show how the boy was formed and 
molded and what mistakes were made in the process. It is more im- 
portant from a literary point of view, also, but we will discuss that 
later, as it is a matter of technique. 

Ellen Rogers necessarily condenses Farrell’s opinions more than 
did the O’Neill books, because in them the central figure was not 
particularly tragic and the note of pessimism was diffused throughout 
the background of minor characters. These books specifically at- 
tacked Catholicism and the existence of poverty. 

Tommy Gallagher's Crusade treats, like Ellen Rogers, only one 
phase of life, but one so specific and important in its own right that 
the reader is unlikely to probe beneath it for generalities it may 
symbolize. It presents the expression of discontent as hatred for 
other groups of people, especially ‘‘reds’’ and Jews, the rationaliza- 
tion of failure and empty lives. 

Tommy Gallagher’s Crusade is really a dramatized thesis, but Ellen 
Rogers is a novel, a story, albeit one with important implications. 
Although it summarizes Farrell’s verdict on our society—a verdict 
suggested by his faith in Marxist principles—the message is implicit 
in the story, never intrusive. Many modern communists fail to 
realize that their sociological views actually determine what they see 
when they look at the world. The still believe it is humanly possible 
to be completely objective recorders. They carry notebooks, jot 
down “evidence,” and consider themselves passive Ouija boards, 
instruments of fate. 

James T. Farrell has all the sincerity of those writers who believe 
themselves to be lead pencils of the gods—all of their sincerity and 
little of their naiveté. 

Both as an abstract issue of vital interest to criticism’ and as a 
specific question of keen importance to his own work, Farrell has 
come to grips with the problem of merging Marxism with art. As a 

3 A Note on Literary Criticism. 
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consequence, he is distinguishable, and favorably, from most writers 
who share his political opinions. His salvation lies in his refusal to 
indulge in (1) didacticism, (2) oversimplification of reality in terms 
of his premise, or (3) disdain for the purely literary values. 

Instances where Farrell might easily have relapsed into di- 
dacticism and did not are legion. For example, consider the char- 
acter of Ed Lanson in Ellen Rogers. Ed felt himself alone and 
antagonistic to the universe. We know, because Farrell has else- 
where proclaimed himself a Marxist, that he thinks this mal- 
formed character resulted because no one instilled in Ed a sense of 
social sympathy and responsibility. However, Farrell paints Ed as 
violently atheistic. A reader picking up the book without knowing 
who wrote it might think the author believed Ed would have been 
saved had he believed in God. 

Another important example can be taken from Studs Lonigan. 
Here Farrell clearly shows that the church, the school, and the family 
failed to give Studs a satisfactory philosophy to live by, but he 
offers no hint as to what that philosophy should have been. 

It is more difficult to give concrete examples of the second pitfall 
we listed Farrell as avoiding, namely, the tendency to oversimplify 
in terms of a premise, for his determination to analyze rather than to 
label is not merely a negative thing but a pervading positive quality 
in his work. His awareness of the complex conditions that surround 
even the simplest situations is actually his most characteristic, most 
individual, trait. 

Farrell’s is not the naive or the decadent mind that sees life in 
terms of simple absolutes or obvious stereotypes. There is no single 
determinant of the outcome of all his stories, no simple cause of all 
tragedy. He is too much of a realist for that. What he wants to 
convey is not simply a theory of causes or cures but something far 
more complex. He attempts to give the reader an understanding of 
certain types of people and of the social conditions which he believes 
have created them. He says in his own words: 

In my fiction I seek to recreate a precise, detailed and objective picture of cer- 
tain features of the so-called American Way of Life..... I hold a functional 


concept of character, viewing it as a social product embodying the reciprocal 
play of local influences on the individual and the individual on society. I am 
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concerned with the concrete processes whereby society, through the instru- 
mentality of social institutions, forms and molds character, giving to the indi- 
vidual the very content of his consciousness . . . . the exploration of the psychol- 
ogy of boyhood affords a better opportunity to reveal these processes concretely 
than does the depiction of adults.‘ 


Farrell sees the intricate relationships between the various ele- 
ments of experience. He understands the interaction of opposing 
energies. For example, consider the many forces operating to deter- 
mine Danny O’Neill’s choice of a career. His natural aptitude and 
the ideals of the boys he knows incline him to baseball; one uncle 
would be happy to see him a shoe salesman; the Sister at school 
wants him to be a priest; his father can and does get him a job with 
the expfess company. 

Not only does Farrell suggest many causes and effects of every 
action, but we may also say that he never submits any action to 
simple, unqualified judgment. We understand the characters and 
what they do too well ever to applaud or to condemn them. It is not 
the least merit of his writing that Farrell makes the actions of all 
his characters seem inevitable. Because we understand their reason- 
ing, however twisted it may be, understand their desires, however 
misguided, and their compulsions, however foolish, we are not able 
to consider people or their acts “good” or “‘bad”’ in any conventional 
sense. 

But these are generalizations. Farrell’s determination to depict 
life in its full complexity reveals itself in three major specific ways. 
The first of these ways, and the least original, is in the precise docu- 
mentation of realistic detail. So accustomed have we become to 
the catalogue since Sinclair Lewis enumerated the contents of 
Georgie Babbitt’s trouser pocket that we have come to look upon 
the method as merely a matter of technique. With some authors it 
is, indeed, merely a device, applied from the outside like shellac; 
to the writing of James T. Farrell it is indigenous, a part of the very 
framework, no ormolu. If the method had not been evolved before 
his time, he would have developed it. 

His second interest in complexity is also concerned with the use of 
detail, but in a less general way. We have been discussing details he 


4 “James Farrell on James Farrell,’’ New Republic, October, 1940. 
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uses in somewhat indiscriminate fashion, simply to give a vivid sense 
of actuality, without design at any particular effect. There are, how- 
ever, other details which are selected with the (conscious or uncon- 
scious) intention of displaying the pathetic, ironic human contradic- 
tions, so typical, he believes, of life as we lead it. 

Frequently these contradictions consist in ironies of circumstance, 
and we feel in Farrell’s attitude a vague kinship with Thomas 
Hardy. For example: Jim O’Neill’s children scarcely interrupt their 
games when he dies, although he has loved them dearly; when Mrs. 
O’Flaherty visits the graves of her dead ones and holds sincere and 
sad communion with her departed husband, she sits on his tomb- 
stone crying, munching a sandwich. 

Farrell often produces an effect of confusing complexity by sug- 
gesting the conflicting effects of a single event upon a number of 
people. For example, the poverty-stricken O’Neills win a suit for 
damages against a driver whose wagon has struck Bill, but the de- 
fendant is a poor old peddler, and the judgment will take the last 
cent of his life’s savings. 

By whatever method these effects of complexity are produced, 
they invariably make the reader feel that human life is pathetic and 
that its circumstances abound in irony. Miniatures, they reflect the 
greater tragedies of the long works they compose. These selected 
incidents foreshadow the greater misfortunes and set the tone of the 
work—a tone of pity and irony, criticism, disgust, and tenderness. 

The third manner in which Farrell displays his refusal to over- 
simplify is perhaps less a matter of manner than of situation. At the 
times when he might easily allow his political opinions to blot out 
consideration of probability or of art, he maintains his meditative, 
observant attitude. A case in point is his treatment of Jim O’Neill. 
Jim is very poor, although he works quite hard, and he could easily 
have been idealized into an example of the noble exploited worker. 
He isa fine person, who gains the reader’s sympathy and respect, but 
he is not built into a figure of a heroic economic slave. We learn, for 
example, that he rather frequently drinks too much and that he 
calmly misses his work “the morning after.” 

Farrell’s presentation of evidence which definitely does not rein- 
force the Marxist contentions is important because it leads us to 
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trust him. We believe that he is being frank, and we also believe 
that he is seeing the world fairly, since he is still able to see both 
sides. He would trace the character fault I mentioned to an origin 
in an unfortunate social system, but that is unimportant. He is not 
distorting the picture, and we need not care about his opinions on 
how things got that way or how they can be cured. He rests his case 
on the hope that the picture will suggest to the reader the same ideas 
it aroused in him. 

That is why his political beliefs, which have been, at least to un- 
sympathetic eyes, barriers to the development of many contempo- 
rary novelists, have been no barrier to Farrell’s progress. Indeed, 
they constitute a positive asset to his work. Because the author has 
so obviously thought about the phenomena he portrays not as un- 
related, unimportant details but as manifestations of deep-seated 
errors in our social system, the reader, even though he violently dis- 
agree with Farrell as to how those errors should be redressed, can see 
in his work unity, and in his statements significance. 

Moreover, Farrell’s work is, as we have suggested above, worthy 
of attention as the product of a thoroughly competent and somewhat 
original writer who understands and respects literary values. 

The Studs Lonigan trilogy, considered as a unit, is probably 
Farrell’s most satisfying work to date. It utilizes the most dramatic 
pattern possible, that of a central figure doomed to a tragic end. A 
solid unity is achieved by referring everything back to the central 
figure. Studs’s father and mother are pathetic; will he be like them 
some day? A friend dies; when will his turn come? Moreover, in 
this early series Farrell limits his point of view very largely to Studs. 

The O’Neill books make the ambitious attempt to make back- 
ground and central figure of equal, balancing significance. Of these 
books, the last, Father and Son, is much the best. All three books 
have much substance, but it alone has the strength of form lent it 
by its powerful crossing themes—the ebbing life of Jim O’Neill and 
the growth into manhood of his son Danny. In the figure of Jim the 
misery, and what there is of dignity, of Danny’s background is 
personified and condensed. 

Farrell’s latest book, Ellen Rogers, is only slightly less important 
than Father and Son. Its pages are completely dominated by the 
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warped personality of Ed Lanson, who may very well become a 
familiar type-figure—like Simon Legree—in conversation for years 
to come. 

In all his writings Farrell’s style is essentially the same, although 
all the longer works contain a great deal of variety, the writing being 
always adapted in vocabulary and dialect to the characters pre- 
sented. 

His method is at once intense and leisurely, for he proceeds 
through incident, dialogue, letter (occasionally), and especially by 
conveying his characters’ stream of consciousness or reverie. His 
skilled communication of reveries, in a heightened and summarized 
form, is one of Farrell’s technical fortes. He presents the characters’ 
thoughts concisely, largely in sentence form, giving just enough of 
their characteristic thought and speech mannerisms to distinguish 
one from another and to convey a sense of their individualities. 
Thus we are able to compare their concepts of themselves and of 
their relationship with society with what we fondly believe to be 
the truth. Sometimes a changing attitude, conveyed by these 
snatches of reverie, is a story in itself. In the case of Studs Lonigan, 
for example, a pattern is clearly executed. In his childhood Studs 
dreams of the tough guy he will be as an adult; at twenty he has be- 
gun to reminisce about the neighborhood “big shot” he thinks he was 
as a boy. 

Farrell does not indulge in charlatan “tricks” for his effects, but 
there are two devices which he uses so frequently that they cannot 
pass unnoticed, especially in his short stories, where they are some- 
what overworked. 

The first of these devices is consistent understatement. He re- 
frains from emphasizing the climax, from building it up. He reacts 
strongly from the patterned story, which he attacks cleverly, biting- 
ly, and in detail in the Preface to the collected volume of his short 
stories. Not form but experience is the requisite, he says—and 
promptly evolves a new type of form, disturbing not in its develop- 
ment but in its restraint. He attempts not to heighten but to re- 
create life. 

The second device is anticlimax, used consciously for a specific 
end. He carries each incident (short story or chapter) on just beyond 
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the climax and ends on the flattest, saddest note possible, a note per- 
haps inharmonious with our latent sentimentalities or a final sugges- 
tion of the pain or the insensitivity of a character—a note best de- 
scribed by the overworked word “futile.” 

By these two technical methods, Farrell creates an aesthetic mood 
which is companion to the mood produced by the literal meaning, 
the content, of his words. In short, he produces a formlessness® 
which would not be admirable were it not so highly appropriate to 
the ideas the writing expresses. So used, it is completely harmonious 
and clever writing, the reader must admit, even though he may very 
well not like it. 

Two more serious grounds on which Farrell has been widely at- 
tacked are his use of uncensored language and the slightly mo- 
notonous effect produced by his repeated descriptions of the same 
scene. 

Farrell himself presented his reasons for using rather frank lan- 
guage in a letter written last summer to W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor 
of the English Journal. He said: 


In general, a discussion of the use of this kind of language relates to a discus- 
sion of the general premises of a realistic or naturalistic literature. In a sense, 
realism and naturalism attempt to embody something of scientific method in 
literature. It strives for a kind of accuracy in detail with which we are familiar. 
It seeks to re-create a sense of life in a concrete and specific way, and to re-create 
a sense of how people live and so on. The general arguments to defend realism 
and naturalism in the novel apply to the use of language as they do to other 
matters. In addition, in my case, there is a certain interest in language and an 
extensive dependence on dialogue. In some instances, substitutes can be found 
for certain words; in some instances, substitutes are even better. In other in- 
stances, they are not. Substitutes in certain contexts create a sense of arti- 
ficiality. Likewise, the old custom of printing damn d—n, is bad, because it is 
a kind of distracting factor in the reading, and in this day and age it seems utter- 
ly foolish. .... Actually, what is often called pornography is usually hidden, 
concealed, suggestive, and it has much more pornographic effect because of its 
concealment than, often, direct and forthright language. 


Farrell has not, to my knowledge, defended himself against the 
other charge, that of monotony, except in the New Republic article 


5 I consider that many of the longer works have significant form; I speak here of the 
chapters of the novels and of the short stories. 
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quoted above, wherein he explained what he is trying to do but failed 
to point out the difficulties which he faces. 

In the first place, Farrell faced a gigantic technical problem with 
his two trilogies, the Lonigan and O’Neill series. Each book was first 
published as, and intended to be, a complete unit, and, as such, to 
convey to the reader an understanding of the general background of 
lower middle-class Irish-American life. On the other hand, each 
book was intended to be read as a fragment of a larger whole. In a 
musical composition every time a large theme is repeated, it is 
shortened and simplified. To the listener this condensed form seems 
like an exact repetition. Unlike an author of a series, a composer 
can assume that no one will begin in the middle. 

A second problem in regard to monotony arises in connection with 
Farrell’s method. Since he is determined to present his characters 
and ideas by the implicit method, situations must be evolved to 
bring out every facet of personality or, perhaps, every convention of 
the neighborhood. Very long books inevitably result. 

A third problem is that which arises out of the subject matter with 
which Farrell concerns himself. The lives of the people he describes 
are narrow, dull, and frequently monotonous. A realistic study of 
them will necessarily take on some of these characteristics, however 
enlivened by philosophic implications it may be. 

Actually, these problems must have been solved in a more than 
moderate successful fashion, for the reading public does not find 
Farrell dull. The Lonigan trilogy is one of the ten best selling novels 
in one of our very popular dollar-edition series, and every new book 
he writes is greeted with interest. We venture to predict that Ellen 
Rogers will prove no exception to this rule. 


ROBERT FROST AND THE MIDDLE WAY 
ROBERT G. BERKELMAN* 


In the spring of 1937 Robert Frost, at a dinner given him by the 
Poetry Society of America, spoke on “Opposites.” In his playful- 
serious way he bandied the contention that there is not merely the 
ancient conflict between good and evil but that there are good forces 
so dangerously potent that, uncontrolled, they will destroy one an- 
other: individualism and socialism, justice and mercy, work and 
play. Most likely this idea was at the root of the self-revelation he 
had just been making in A Further Range: 

I never dared be radical when young 
For fear it would make me conservative when old. 

Take at random any dozen of Frost’s poems, except in the earliest 
volume, and one is sure to find among them this same clear-eyed 
sense of balance and homely sanity. When, for example, the “New 
York alec” says in “New Hampshire”: 


Choose you which you will be—a prude, or puke, 
Mewling and puking in the public arms, 


Frost answers, 


Me for the hills where I don’t have to choose... . 
How about being a good Greek, for instance? 


It is this Greek sense of moderation that gives to the writing of 
our leading poet much of its enduring substance. It is untouched by 
the contemporary fevers of self-advertising and freakish novelty. To 
Robert Frost extremes are anathema. Or, better, his is a thoughtful 
balance; he reconciles extremes without producing merely a neutral, 
dead center. From extremes, rather, he absorbs the good and purges 
the bad. 

His living and his writing are full of good opposites that are made 
to reinforce, not to fight, each other. It may not be insignificant 
that though he spent his first ten years in California he has become 

* Professor of English, Bates College. 
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the incarnation of New England. In “A Record Stride” he is pleased 
that he can taste on his old hiking shoes the salt of both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. While young he went “‘to school to age to learn the 
past”; after fifty he goes “to school to youth to learn the future.”’ 
In one of his richest poems of wise fun, ““The Bear,” he smiles upon 
the pathetic, baggy figure of man, shuttling bear-like in his cage, the 
world, between inimical extremes of metaphysics until, in need of 


rest, 
He sits back on his fundamental butt 


With lifted snout and eyes (if any) shut, 
(He almost looks religious but he’s not), 
And back and forth he sways from cheek to cheek. 


The trouble, he reminds us in “Build Soil—a Political Pastoral,” 

is that 
We’re always too much out or too much in. 

We need constantly to purge the extremes of their destructiveness 
and to temper them with each other. With beauty, accordingly, he 
prefers roughness, to keep it from becoming the aesthete’s toy. With 
honeysuckle dew and rose petals he wants bitter bark, burning 
clove, and the prickle of sand and grass upon the palm. In “‘Leaves 
Compared with Flowers” he says: 


I bade men tell me which in brief, 
Which is fairer, flower or leaf. 

They did not have the wit to say, 
Leaves by night and flowers by day. 


But he himself comprehends both fire and ice, inner and outer weath- 
er, climbing up birches toward heaven and also coming down again 
to earth. He is Aristotle’s golden mean dressed in American overalls. 

Not only are individual poems based on this idea of blended op- 
posites, but also the whole body of his poetry comprises them. Its 
peculiar power lies in the fact that—to use T. K. Whipple’s apt al- 
teration of Keats’s phrase—it “surprises us with a fine deficiency.”’ 
It is the product of both sight and insight. For subject matter it 
prefers the common in experience that is uncommon in books. 
Though the material for Frost’s poems, as his friend Lascelles Aber- 
crombie put it, is laid out slowly and deliberately as for a poetic bon- 
fire, we suddenly find, without our quite knowing when, that a match 
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has been put to it. At its best his writing is the essence of poetry 
without being poetical. 

Unsupported by the ability to harmonize opposites, we are driven 
from pillar to post. Our oscillations are recorded by Robert Frost 
with the sagacity of a Greek chorus, but with a Yankee twang and 
twinkle, in “To a Thinker”’: 

From form to content and back to form, 
From norm to crazy and back to norm, 
From bound to free and back to bound, 
From sound to sense and back to sound. 
So back and forth. It almost scares 

A man the way things come in pairs. 


One of the most fascinating pairs of opposites in Frost’s poetry is 
the brother-sister relationship of Work and Play (otherwise to be 
identified as the Practical and the Poetic). By rights these two ought 
to love each other, he seems to say; but they are usually in a huff or 
actually fighting together. 

Light will be shed on my meaning if we recall Max Eastman’s dis- 
cerning parable in his Enjoyment of Poetry. Imagine yourself, he 
suggests, on a ferry crossing the Hudson. Note the set-faced people 
who retreat to the cabin and their newspapers, bent only upon get- 
ting to the other side as quickly as possible. They are the “practical 
people,’ the workers. They pride themselves on being eminently 
sensible. Then consider the few who go to the prow and with bright 
eyes scan the sunset-burnished windows or discover strange rainbows 
on the oily water. They are as absorbed in the experience itself 
as initsend. They are the “poetic people’’; they know how to play. 

This is the distinction that flashes through Frost’s poems in 
myriad disguises. In “The Mountain,” for instance, he meets one 
of these practical plodders, not on a ferry, but in a heavy cart, driv- 
ing white-faced oxen. Never has this practical farmer been to the 
top of the mountain that blots out the western stars from his sky. 
He explains, 

“Tt doesn’t seem so much to climb a mountain 
You’ve worked around the foot of all your life 


"Twouldn’t seem real to climb for climbing it.” 
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He has been going back and forth in his land-lubbering ferryboat 
and has rarely emerged from its confines. The farmer in ‘Mending 
Wall” (he could be the same one) unquestioningly clings to the old 
axiom that “good fences make good neighbors.” He also moves in 
this darkness “not of woods only and the shade of trees.’”’ In fact, 
the obtuse hardhead is not uncommon among Frost’s figures. 

But though Robert Frost himself tells of his being tempted to sell 
his stand of a thousand Christmas trees, because that is “the trial 
by market everything must come to,” his heart is quite certainly 
with the poetic people, the players. He didn’t have to confess in 
“A Time To Talk” (but we are glad he did, just for the fun of it) 
that he welcomes the chance to leave his hoe thrust in the mellow 
ground and plod up to the stone wall for a friendly visit. We should 
have guessed that much, if we had read a score of his other poems. 
Out reaping, he is glad to stop work, stoop to wonder at the tuft of 
flowers left by the reaper ahead, and learn that men can work to- 
gether “whether they work together or apart.’’ He evidently likes 
the parents who in naming their daughter Maple preferred to keep 
their thoughts from practical sap and practical sugar and dwell on 
the scarlet and pale pink of autumn leaves. Proud though he is that 
his New Hampshire has gold to mine, he is prouder that she has not 
gold in commercial quantities; for 


The having anything to sell is what 
Is the disgrace in man or state or nation. 


Some of the apples of his life, he hopes in “Unharvested,”’ will al- 
ways go ungathered, that they may later leave their circle of solid 
red on the ground. His heart is also with the factory worker who, ar- 
riving after the morning whistle, goes on a lone strike: 


He knew a path that wanted walking; 
He knew a spring that wanted drinking; 
A thought that wanted further thinking... . 


The factory was very fine; 
He wished it all the modern speed. 
Yet, after all, ’twas not divine. 


Brad McLaughlin, hugger-mugger farmer in ‘“The Star-Splitter,”’ is 
not altogether crazy, he believes, when he lets his house burn down 
for the fire insurance with which to buy a telescope and gratify his 
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lifelong hankering for a more intimate view of the infinities. Nor 
does the poet in “The Death of the Hired Man” scoff at young Har- 
old Wilson for having no better reason for studying “impractical” 
Latin than that he likes it. 

Yet Robert Frost, forever being tempted to dream with head in 
the clouds and to favor those of his creations who are dreamers, sees 
to it that his own feet always remain on the earth. Just as surely as 
he knows that all work and no play will make a dull boy of any Jack, 
he knows also that all dreaming and no work will make him a good- 
for-nothing parasite. Men live best, to borrow Carl Sandburg’s 
phrase, with both hyacinths and biscuits. 

In his exquisite “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening”’ these 
two claims upon him (or upon any of us, for that matter) are to be 
discerned in the intimated struggle between work and play, between 
the practical and the poetic. Near a frozen lake, he says, he has 
stopped his horse, to watch “the sweep of easy wind and downy 
flake’’ filling up someone else’s wood. He would like to give in to the 
spell and linger indefinitely over the accumulating quietness; but 
the practical little horse, who wants to be getting somewhere, 
shakes his harness bells and reminds the driver of his duties. 

The woods are lovely, dark, and deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 
The poem, incidentally, is an excellent illustration of Frost’s love for 
synecdoche; that is, he here makes a small part represent the whole 
of life. But to analyze such a sensitive poem and employ it as evi- 
dence seems almost unforgivable. It whispers, and we make it shout. 

Clear though all these intimations become when viewed from this 
angle, the poet’s whole growing idea is best seen in “Two Tramps in 
Mud Time.” In that poem his philosophy of work and play and of 
healthy balance reaches its ripest maturity. All that has been in- 
choate and suggestive is brought out into the limpid April sunlight. 
The opening of the poem finds him, on a spring day, splitting beech 
blocks, as much for the feel of poised ax and rocking muscles as for 
the firewood. In the midst of his work-play he is solicited by two 
tramps who really want the job for themselves—for the money in it. 

My right might be love but theirs was need, 
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the poet admits to himself, 


And where the two exist in twain 
Theirs was the better right—agreed. 


And then into his concluding stanza the poet compresses the entire 
idea, as neatly as the farmer has been splitting beech—without splin- 
ters: 

My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 

Only where love and need are one 

And the work is play for mortal stakes, 

Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 


The idea may not be the most profound and exalted in all liter- 
ature, but is there any truth more universally applicable? Happy 
the person, he says, who can throw into his work the wholehearted- 
ness of play, who has found work that he can truly enjoy, who serves 
at once both duty and desire. On the Monday-Tuesday-Wednesday 
level of living there are few more precious discoveries. 

In these matters we Americans, the social critics tell us, character- 
istically fly to extremes. Our work is grim; our play is frantic. 
George F. Babbitt is not so elated over his real estate deals as he 
feels he ought to be. But when the quiet Maine woods confront this 
practical man of the world with his emptiness, he futilely seeks ref- 
uge among the strenuous cocktail-shakers. He has worshiped “the 
bitch goddess of Success’; yet he is not nearly so rich as the supposed- 
ly impractical Henry Thoreau scouring the woods of Walden or as 
Robert Frost wandering “out of beaten ways half looking for the 
orchid Calypso.” | 

Is not “practical” our weightiest word of approbation? American 
ears love its hard, forthright music. It is our verbal equivalent for 
the idolized technology which was supposed to have brought us the 
millennium with a throw of the switch. With whispered awe we ele- 
vate the maker of profits and the scientist. The poet we either wholly 
ignore or smile upon condescendingly as a harmless fellow from 
whom to borrow a quotation to grace an after-dinner speech. Rarely 
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do we look upon him—especially if he is still living—as a leader to be 
taken seriously. 

Yet Robert Frost is that kind of guide. As much as any thinker 
of this hustling, bewildered generation he stops for breath, sees 
clearly and steadily, and out of his carefully balanced judgment re- 
minds us that nobody can be more impractical than the extremely 
practical person, that nobody can be richer than he who keeps fresh 
the art of enjoying experience for its own sake. 


AN ANALYSIS OF MRS. WOOLF’S 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


S. H. DERBYSHIRE’ 


In an examination of Mrs. Woolf’s To the Lighthouse, one realizes 
immediately that Time, Death, and Personality are the three major 
terms the definition and relationship of which are her problem. Sev- 
eral questions, complicating the expression of her solution to the 
problem, arise almost at once. Definition, of course, must be done 
in Mrs. Woolf’s own terms, but what principle of selection should 
we use to see how far these definitions may be pushed? Is this study 
the center of the book? Or will there be yet further implications of 
even greater significance? 

I propose in this paper to analyze the book in terms gradually 
progressing from the general to the minute, centering around that 
moment on the lawn when Lily Briscoe begins her second picture. 
That will provide a basis of understanding in terms of which the 
symbols or figures of the book may be understood and the relation- 
ships explained. If there is anything further of significance, it may 
be best understood or stated after all the groundwork has been laid 
out. 

The whole progression in To the Lighthouse is a more and more 
explicit statement of a way of looking at life, achieving its greatest 
glories and its best insights. The book is divided into three parts 
significant of the philosophy to be presented. In a rough way one 
might define the three sections as dealing with (1) the life of Mrs. 
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Ramsay, (2) the death, and (3) the workings of Personality. In a 
less general way, however, the first chapter presents the modes of life 
of all the characters, all their interrelations, unexplained and un- 
identified. 

The second chapter represents the struggle between the forces of 
Existence and Order and Death and Chaos. Death in the form of 
natural forces tries to take over the house but is hindered at first by 
the remnants of the personalities which dominate the place (clothes, 
boots, Mrs. Ramsay’s shawl, etc.) as well as by the memories of 
Mrs. MacNab. Finally, when those things have all been long moul- 
dered to ruin and forgotten, and Mrs. MacNab has locked her mind 
concerning the house and its occupants, then Nature, Chaos, take 
over the house and are about to obliterate it, when by chance the 
Ramsays send to have it put in order. Then Humanity puts Death- 
Nature outside, and the Order goes on as before. This chapter, writ- 
ten in a circular form concluding with a feeling that the wheel has 
come full circle, expresses most clearly the balance between these 
dominant forces. The characteristics are interesting to note. The 
damp night winds are the agents of destruction, darkness is the qual- 
ity of it, and silence is its breeding ground. From these finally ap- 
pears a twofold presence, Nature, seen in her most inhuman aspects, 
and Chaos. This is balanced by the fact that, as humanity begins 
to reclaim its possessions and impose its will upon the house, a kind 
of harmony is again heard, a harmony of human and animal sounds 
which “the ear strains to bring together and is always on the verge 
of harmonizing, but they are never quite heard, never fully harmon- 
es hs 2 It must be added that chapter ii also contains a most 
thorough picture of the change that occurred in life-philosophies 
during the war, from the solid security of the pre-war days to the in- 
secure self-consciousness of the post-war period. 

The third chapter develops the story of Lily Briscoe through her 
early-morning encounter with Mr. Ramsay wherein she feels herself 
separated from him, unable to give him what he seems to need, sym- 
pathy and understanding. From this point the story builds on two 
parallel lines. Let me indicate them in isolation the better to con- 
solidate the thoughts to be presented. The first concerns Lily Bris- 
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coe painting her picture, and the development in her consciousness 
of the meaning and value of Mrs. Ramsay’s personality and what 
Life means; and the second develops Mr. Ramsay’s position until 
he lands at the Lighthouse, or, in other words, until he achieves the 
best mode of living. The sail out to the Lighthouse and Lily Briscoe’s 
picture act in a parallel fashion to provide the stop and go signals 
for the reader, and to show the transitions from one set of thoughts 
to the next, and also to indicate how the trains of thought are pro- 
gressing toward their conclusion. The two main developments are, 
however, in the minds of the two parties, Mr. Ramsay and the chil- 
dren, and Lily Briscoe and Mr. Carmichael. 

At the house on the mainland Lily sits or stands before her paint- 
ing and Mr. Carmichael lies asleep or in a trance in the sun. Lily 
starts painting, very dissatisfied with herself for not knowing what 
Mr. Ramsay wanted from her or how to give it to him. She thinks 
of Mrs. Ramsay, and gets a sudden realization of what she meant 
in the lives of those around her. The scene where Mrs. Ramsay 
calms and pacifies Lily’s enmity to Charles Tansley on the beach 
acts as a symbol of this power in Mrs. Ramsay. Lily remembers time 
and again how her antagonism to Tansley was pacified—trather a 
miracle to her. Later she has thoughts developing out of this con- 
cerning the Rayleys and the lack of success their marriage had, 
whereat she crows over Mrs. Ramsay in an “‘I-told-you-so”’ sort of 
way, not realizing the significance of it. This leads her to thoughts 
of why she never married: the realization that not only was William 
Bankes whom she loved in turn in love with Mrs. Ramsay in a way 
she could never understand, let alone overcome, but that, in fact, 
she was not the type to attract his love. This leads to the extension 
of her vision to include thoughts on reality ( mixture of Life and 
Personality) and the eternal and omnipresent aspects of it. At this 
point all of chapter i becomes clear through the explanation that 
reality requires consciousness and thought, an effort of attention 
for its existence; so that the vision must be perpetually remade. 

At this point Lily begins to feel the life of the house stirring 
around her and realizes that the harmony of the scene (the human 
aspect of it—as in chap. ii) is a part of her picture. She must achieve 
a balance between the forces of Mr. Ramsay and the presence or 
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nonpresence of Mrs. Ramsay in the picture in order to complete her 
vision. She thinks vaguely of Mr. Charmichael lolling in the sun and 
recognizes him as a man reflecting outside effects, nature, sand, 
camels, death, but not personality or life. This seems to key her 
mind to the problem and she gets a sudden vision of Mrs. Ramsay 
as the extreme of the personality type, and at this point the char- 
acters fall into categories according to their temperaments: the ac- 
tive, thoughtless, intuitive, personality type and the thoughtful, re- 
fining, intellectual type. 

Lily is now able to see how and why Mrs. Ramsay acted as she 
probably did in accepting Mr. Ramsay as a husband. She is able to 
reconstruct the scene and Mrs. Ramsay is pictured as being able to 
know, understand, and completely envelop her husband in all ways 
and still need him less than he needed her. The world suddenly is 
divided according to approaches to life. Mrs. Ramsay comes into 
Lily’s vision physically, sitting in her old chair, and Lily’s essential 
vision bursts on her, and at that point she stops longing for and 
wanting and needing Mrs. Ramsay as she has up to this point. She 
realizes that she is one of the thoughtful type who never understand 
the Mrs. Ramsays save in brief visions; that one must reduce every- 
thing to the level of ordinary experience, daily life, and nothing 
more, reduce through intuition and feeling, not through intellectual 
refining. Mrs. Ramsay disappears and Lily somehow is left wanting 
Mr. Ramsay—feeling that she can at that moment solve his prob- 
lems. At the end Lily and Mr. Carmichael, two elements of the 
overrefining, thoughtful type, watch, or rather sense, Mr. Ramsay’s 
going over to the other type—landing on the Lighthouse. They know 
that he is forever beyond them now and that they may never under- 
stand him save through sudden intuitive flashes. Lily’s painting is 
complete. The Lighthouse seems to stand, therefore, for isolation 
amid mankind (the hungry generations of the sea) and a proper view 
of life with the illuminating light (the luminous halo) shining from 
within, while the other type of existence, exemplified by Mr. Car- 
michael lolling in the sun, receives its illumination from without, re- 
flecting on what it sees in that light with no insight. 

As for Mr. Ramsay’s sail, meanwhile, it starts with him hated 
and misunderstood by his sensitive intuitive children (carrying their 
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mother’s spirit on), and along with them are Macalister and his boy, 
indifferent, representing the hard-bitten fisherman type who live 
close to nature and the natural forces, an unthinking sort of life. 
During the cruise for a long time absolute silence (in which things 
generate) and absolute status quo are preserved; the children stub- 
bornly hate their father and are unsympathetic toward him. He sits 
quietly reading his pocket-diary—his own thought. The first real 
change we notice comes at that point where he raises his hand and 
lets it fall “‘as if he were conducting some secret symphony.” 

This reference, we know from chapter ii, is a reference to a human 
harmony which Mr. Ramsay has never had, having always carried 
a bit of chaos around with him. Hence we are awake to any change 
that will come from him. In the next boat section Mr. Ramsay 
finishes reading. Macalister praises James’s handling of the boat, 
but Mr. Ramsay is silent. The change is that he does not criticize 
James as he would have formerly. He cuts the cheese and bread 
with his penknife for their lunches, symbolizing the use of overrefin- 
ing intellect (penknife) as agent for the daily affairs, and we know 
from the end of the book that he has reduced his intellect to the level 
of everyday experience, has achieved the inner light. Cam is com- 
pletely won over to him and feels sympathetic to him as she never 
has before. James is finally praised by his father and feels himself 
first mollified and finally sympathetic. At this point the lighthouse 
is reached and, holding the parcel for the men, Mr. Ramsay lands. 
It is significant that the others do not, or are not represented as so 
doing. There is no real necessity for that. They are there already in 
spirit. The whole concern of the book is to get Mr. Ramsay there. 

This is the basis we have to work with. Let us see if by drawing 
out the uses and definitions of the terms and stating their relations, 
any other than those in the story may be arrived at. 

As far as the Time element is concerned, one notices first that in 
chapter ii Mrs. Woolf uses various devices to indicate that she is 
covering a span of ten years. After Mrs. Ramsay’s death Time be- 
gins to run together into lumps and finally has become one conglobu- 
late mass with no part of it distinguishable from any other. This 
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lasts until Man, or Humanity, restores the house to life when it again 
falls under Humanity’s system of divisions in time. Time, therefore, 
is a purely artificial concept imposed by Man on Nature, one not 
naturally inherent in things. The sight of Nature, cold and aloof 
and chaotic, is somewhat reminiscent of Matthew Arnold. Even 
the expression of it in chapter ii is familiar. Since Time is what it is, 
then Life is no longer a set space of time definitely limited by extrem- 
ities, and Death, as one of those limits, no longer exists as a limit, 
rather as name for another form of life. The closer the house was to 
Death, for example, the closer it was to true timelessness. Mrs. 
Ramsay, dead, entered into that same mass to be drawn forth and 
reclaimed at times by her friends’ and relatives’ thoughts of her, 
and to be retained in the absolute by her maneuvering of people, the 
Rayleys for example. There are, as we have seen, two modes of living 
for Mrs. Woolf. They may be related here in that the thoughtful, 
refining, intellectual mode, symbolized by Mr. Carmichael lolling 
around in the sun in a sort of perpetual trance, is somehow defeated 
in its purposes before it starts. Mr. Carmichael’s work, as Lily sees, 
is “about the desert and the camel. It was about the palm tree and 
the sunset. It was extremely impersonal; it said something about 
death; it said very little about love. There was an impersonality 
about him.”* In other words, as I have already said, his illumination 
was from without and he merely reflected what that showed him— 
death in all things. However, it seems that there is a difference be- 
tween his death and Mrs. Ramsay’s in that he, being a pagan god, 
will in both life and death be thought of as being always of the dead 
past, while she, having lived in and for personality, remains always 
as a vital force. I do not know that this is directly stated although 
it is felt as implied throughout the last chapter. 

This idea is more forcibly brought out in the relations of Death 
and Personality. Reality, when seen as possessing both Life and 
Personality, gives us the key, for Life may now be defined as ex- 
tending over a period of time beyond the person’s actual physical 
existence. Life is the sum total of the living years plus the period 
of influence, or the reflection of impingements of Personality on 
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other people. Personality is the most important element, the vital 
thing, the philosopher’s stone the possession of which makes real 
life possible. It is to be supposed from this that Time and Person- 
ality are related through the periods of Life and Death, but also there 
is some reason to think that Personality gives the individual some 
key to Time and Timelessness. Mr. Carmichael is upset by Andrew’s 
death and loses his faith for a time in the only method of life he 
knows, but regains it; Mr. Ramsay is violently upset at his wife’s 
death and at the end of his problem arrives at the Lighthouse; the 
strongest assertion comes through Lily’s wanting and wanting Mrs. 
Ramsay and finally not needing her when the vision of the Light- 
house is coming to its completion. One sees that on this side there 
is a fear of Death while on the other there is the concept of Death 
not as an ending but rather as a step in the process of Life, one of the 
artificial segments in the lump of time. 

Both chapter ii and chapter iii are written in the same manner, 
with the same terms in the same relationships to each other, the 
only difference being that the one is from the ‘‘omniscient-author”’ 
point of view and the other is from Lily Briscoe’s eyes. The conclu- 
sion is that the two are identical or, if not that, similar enough so 
that the following remarks may be taken as relating to a type if not 
to a person. 

That Virginia Lily Woolf Briscoe is unable to see the Lighthouse- 
like life save for a few scattered moments of vision when she is able 
to penetrate through her refining cloud of intellect may be con- 
sidered as significant, for this resembles Katherine Mansfield’s Vi- 
sion much more closely than it does Mrs. Woolf’s Perpetual Refine- 
ment. It shows, if anything, that Mrs. Woolf might refine life to an 
intellectual problem, but that she could not, like Joyce, refine her- 
self out of it; her statement of values is too clearly made. However, 
it must be noted that neither in the case of the intuitive Personality 
nor in that of the intellect does Mrs. Woolf give any indication of 
permanence or a more lasting quality. Mrs. Ramsay lives through 
her impingements on humanity, and Mr. Carmichael by his poetry, 
but both will ultimately fade and perish. The basis of selection be- 
tween them seems to be the purely aesthetic one of which your tem- 
perament prefers and the psychological one of whether or not it can 
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achieve it. Mrs. Woolf with characteristic human frailty and eager- 
ness desires the anti-intellectual one she has not got and cannot have. 

This is not an unusual position for an author to be in, and to find 
Mrs. Woolf writing philosophical autobiography is only to be ex- 
pected. There are, however, implications which carry one yet fur- 
ther. That Life for Mrs. Woolf is a luminous halo, a transparent 
envelope, is well known, but that it must also be an interiorly il- 
luminated one becomes obvious only here. Personality, she feels, is 
superior to and defeats the actions of both Time and Death by 
carrying the “individual entity” through ages far past his own. 
There is no farsighted purpose behind this. This scheme is blind and 
satisfies only the ones conscious of it while alive. In such respects it 
differs from the Tennysonian-Shavian Life-Force philosophy which 
contains the Purpose in the creation of the Superman—‘‘towards 
which the whole creation moves.”’ The two are alike, though, in that 
Mrs. Ramsay can achieve a sort of vicarious immortality in that 
she influenced the minds and lives of those around her, and that 
the succeeding generations will bear her imprint. 

And so it is my contention that although the relations of Time, 
Death, and Personality may be taken as signs of the significance of 
the book as a work of art, there is another significance not in those 
terms but rather in the meaning which lies behind that for Mrs. 
Woolf: the more human problem of living, of finding a philosophy 
that will content one with going on living, the role of which philoso- 
phy in the book I have tried to indicate. Last spring Mrs. Woolf 
submitted herself to Nature, Chaos, and Death. From her action 
one is compelled to a further and final conclusion that there are cir- 
cumstances in life which an individual cannot reduce to an everyday 
level and which are potent enough forces to overbalance even mo- 
ments of lighthouse-like vision. 


THE REORIENTATION OF LITERARY 
| SCHOLARSHIP 


RICHARD KAIN’ 


For almost a century literary scholarship has cherished the Baco- 
nian scientific ideal that the progressive accumulation of factual data 
will finally solve all problems of study, and that the structure of 
literary scholarship will stand as complete and perfect, though not 
of such instantaneous conception, as Pallas Athene. But recently 
there have been widespread manifestations of disillusionment. It 
appears that with all their getting, scholars have failed to get under- 
standing. Consequently, there have been frequent proposals to dis- 
card the whole apparatus of research, to limit the canon to the 
great books, and to restrict our activities to reading for comprehen- 
sion and appreciation. The recent symposium on “Literature and 
the Professors” is a straw in the wind. 

Yet it is almost too easy to ridicule the results of literary scholar- 
ship. It is not necessary to parody the titles of doctoral theses or 
articles in scholarly reviews; the titles are themselves parodies. But 
the sympathetic student cannot escape feeling that this mockery 
somehow misses the point, that it is only a partial truth. For though 
specific conclusions may seem trivial, the basic value of research can 
be defended. 

We are in far better position now than ever before to understand 
the motivating forces of ideas in the complex of eighteenth-century 
thought. No definitive work has yet appeared, however, for this or 
any other century. Hardin Craig’s The Enchanted Glass, a study of 
the Elizabethan mind, promised much, but eventuated in a series of 
essays about a few phases of Renaissance metaphysics, psychology, 
and demonology. 

The need for a synthetic, intelligible presentation of the main out- 
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lines of the history of ideas is a great one. No serious student of lit- 
erature should deny this. The history of formal philosophy is in- 
adequate for the task. It is true that theoretic philosophy has taken 
form, for the most part, in the writings of the classical philosophers. 
But philosophy, in its more influential form, does not emanate from 
the study. It is interpreted and misinterpreted by popular writers, 
diluted by the press, and, perhaps, finally takes root in a folk tradi- 
tion, sometimes through catchwords or memorable phrases. The 
popular notions of Darwinism and Marxism are cases in point. The 
history of ideas is the study of intellectual folklore. 

In this broader field of popular ideas the results of special studies 
have been most fruitful. The history of ideas has been pursued dili- 
gently and extensively, and, despite its ambitious scope and the in- 
numerable documents which are its materials, it has proved itself 
a well-disciplined addition to research in the humanities. 

Those who would limit humanistic study to a canon of great books 
have many cogent arguments. As a manner of presenting literature 
in the college classroom it can probably not be surpassed. Certainly 
it leaves the student with a keener sense of the vitality of great books 
than would any anthology of selections or series of lectures on his- 
torical background. Yet one may well ask whether the pedagogues 
themselves are resting entirely upon this limited canon for their own 
interpretations. They must of necessity bring up comparisons with 
other treatments of the theme in popular literature and minor clas- 
sics. Not even the most ardent exponent of this new classicism would 
urge that the practitioners of his method limit themselves entirely 
to the explication of a particular text. 

To discard the accumulated body of research would be compara- 
ble, on a small scale, to the establishment of a state index and a 
burning of the books. Unfortunately, there is little need to plead 
for the neglect of literary scholarship, for the mass of data already 
accumulated is so extensive and scattered that only the specialist 
can hope to know it at all adequately, and no one can manage more 
than an acquaintance with the work outside his own field. Yet litera- 
ture is of little value divorced from life, and the alert teacher feels 
a pressing need to keep fairly well informed, not merely in the hu- 
manities, but of the investigations in the social sciences which throw 
light upon the beliefs of past and present. 
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Rather than neglect the materials already at hand, those who care 
deeply about the history of our cultural tradition should plan to 
consolidate and establish their gains. They should survey the fields 
of study, synthesize their findings, and report them in easily avail- 
able form. The problems of cultural history should be defined, or- 
ganizing principles established, and the methods of approach scruti- 
nized. 

The physical scientist, if he should turn his attention to literary 
history, could easily observe that this projected development paral- 
lels that experienced in his field in the seventeenth century. Science 
then discovered that it could not go far with a program of casual 
accumulation of data. Consequently, the field was systematized and 
subdivided; secondary qualities were excluded from consideration; 
broad hypotheses were established in physics and astronomy, the 
only fields well cultivated at the time; a metaphysical framework 
was assumed, from which investigators could proceed; and the doc- 
trine of mathematically verifiable experimentation was agreed upon. 

It may be objected that the analogy with science is unfortunate, 
that the scientific method cannot be applied to a subject so fraught 
with value judgments. Man’s spirit is so complex, so indefinable, 
that it escapes precise analysis. 

The objection cannot be dismissed casually. To what degree can 
the scientific method be applied to literature with fruitful results? 
This seems to be the basic problem to discuss before any steps are 
taken to modify our traditional program of literary study. But be- 
fore discarding the entire accumulation of data so diligently culled 
by two generations of scholars let us see whether we can utilize to 
better purpose what we already know. 

A scientific methodology might be defined as a rational method of 
study, directed to a purpose agreed upon by its practitioners, pro- 
ceeding from certain basic axioms, and, following carefully estab- 
lished methods, unifying its materials around organizing ideas. Rel- 
evance and reliability are the two most important criteria. The data, 
organizing principles, and basic theories must be relevant to the 
purpose determined upon, and the basic axioms and methods of re- 
search must be reliable. 

There is little question of the reliability of established methods 
of scholarship. Extensive training has been given in the fields of 
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bibliography, the study of sources, the editing of texts, and in count- 
less other subjects. And, severe though the criticisms of individual 
studies may have been, no one has yet made a wholesale attack upon 
the accuracy of literary research or the achievements of its outstand- 
ing exemplars. It is rather the relevance of scholarship to the pur- 
poses of literary study, especially to literary appreciation and to 
pedagogy, that has been questioned. The scholar, it is claimed, can 
contribute little or nothing to the appreciation or creation of liter- 
ature; scholarship, in fact, may even anesthetize the sensitivity of 
the reader. 

But the argument of relevance might be answered if the provinces 
of literary study were more clearly defined. In fact, if the fields were 
limited and defined, it would be far easier to observe the relation- 
ship of individual studies to the broad problem of literary history 
and appreciation. The pertinence of the scientific method might 
vary from area to area, and different methods might be discovered 
to be appropriate to the different fields. 

First, let us define the literary masterpiece so as to indicate the 
relationships among the spheres of literary study and to establish 
some perspective in a confused field. Literature is created by a 
man with certain traits of temperament (biography), influenced by 
his economic and social position (the relation of the author to so- 
ciety) as well as by the currently accepted beliefs of his age (the his- 
tory of ideas). The writer is stimulated by various motives (the 
psychology of authorship), restricted by the tastes of his time (the 
history of taste), the traditions of the genre (the history of genres), 
and the medium in which he works (philology, and the relation of 
literature to the arts). His subject and treatment may be tradi- 
tional or novel (thematics and aesthetics). His work enjoys a de- 
gree of popularity when it appears (conditions of acceptance), ex- 
erts some influence upon the literary traditions of succeeding ages 
(the history of literary reputations), and is subjected to different 
valuations (criticism). 

Few scholars, immersed as they are in meticulous detail, appreci- 
ate or emphasize the relationship of their particular studies to the 
broader problems of literature. The exact birth date of Oliver Gold- 
smith, or the particulars of a lawsuit in which Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law was engaged, seem to be of equal importance with the influence 
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of scientific rationalism upon neoclassical art. Whatever can be veri- 
fied or documented is truth, and truth is absolute. Hence no truths 
are of more significance than others. The retort of Irving Babbitt 
comes to mind. Babbitt, protesting as usual against romanticism, 
was reminded that “in my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “but there is only one ground floor.” 

A glance at the above topics will indicate the timidity of literary 
scholarship. Of the dozen fields of study suggested, only four have 
come of age, in the sense that their methods have become estab- 
lished, their results fairly comprehensive, and their purposes widely 
known. Biography and criticism are traditional; no living scholars 
can take credit for establishing them. Philology is likewise a hoary 
academic study, but the aesthetic relationships of linguistic change 
to style have scarcely been touched upon. A sketch of what might 
be accomplished in this field is to be seen in F. L. Bateson’s Poetry 
and Language. The history of ideas is of more recent growth and is 
now entering a lusty manhood. But the other fields of inquiry re- 
main in their infancy. The problem of the relation of literature to 
society was suggested by Mme de Staél, was promulgated bril- 
liantly but erratically by Taine, and is now in the hands of a con- 
fused band of Marxists and would-be Marxists. One of the fields 
most promising in its insights into the aesthetic values of literature, 
the relation of literature to the fine arts, is practically untouched. 
In a recent discussion of this subject among people presumably 
aware of its potentialities, one speaker suggested that music be elim- 
inated from consideration. As well include cooking, he exclaimed! 

Albert Guérard states the dilemma of literary scholarship very 
clearly in his Preface to World Literature. Research has accomplished 
much, he admits, quantitatively but has “failed to affect in any 
measurable degree our understanding or enjoyment.” The reasons 
he gives are that scholarship is still historical, not experimental, and 
that ‘‘it ignores the basic facts of literary experience, namely, the 
psychology of creation, the psychology of appreciation, the sociology 
of success.” 

The same indictment is made by H. B. Charlton in his illuminat- 
ing study of Shakespearean comedy. In the main, he insists, literary 
scholars are lacking in courage. They have found innumerable facets 
of approach to literature and pursued them diligently, “yet when all 
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this is done, a fear remains that the main issue has been overlooked.” 
Both Guérard and Charlton suggest a return to the pragmatism of 
Aristotle. What, after all, is the specific function of literature, and 
how best can we aid the understanding, appreciation, and evalua- 
tion of it? 

The literary scholar’s devotion to minute facts has made him 
wary of entertaining broad hypotheses courageously. Let us avoid 
the assumption that whatever is incapable of proof is untrue. Spen- 
gler’s Decline of the West has had a greater influence than The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, and more people owe an ap- 
preciation of New England literature to the impressionistic 
rhapsodies of Van Wyck Brooks than to the files of American litera- 
ture. This may be inevitable, perhaps, but, before we admit it, we 
should examine the possibilities. Literary scholarship may, perhaps, 
be allowed a last trial before being relegated to the discard. 

The timidity of humanistic scholars has become proverbial, from 
the Casaubon of Middlemarch to Mr. Coade of Dear Brutus and 
Quarles of Point Counterpoint. It would perhaps be too much to 
expect that the scholar should display his wares in the market place. 
Yet it may not be amiss to question whether the dominance of the 
crassly materialistic and the flight from rational liberalism have 
sprung as much from the retreat as from the treason of the intellec- 
tuals. In the nineteenth century the historian, the linguist, and the 
philosopher were respected as public persons, and their voices were 
heeded with concern. They, in turn, did not consider it beneath the 
dignity of their positions to address the enlightened mass of the 
people. And, scoff though we may at the ridiculous or misguided ef- 
forts and sufferings of the Victorian search for culture, there was no 
time at which the ferment of ideas was more disinterestedly a matter 
of concern among educated men and women. 

In contrast, the public today heeds the voice of the columnist or 
radio commentator more than that of the historian or philosopher. 
And this conspiracy of indifference may be the fault of the scholars 
themselves, content as they are to drone away at their monographs 
in annual conference assembled. Whatever public awareness of lit- 
erary values or concern for them exists today is much more the re- 
sult of the unusually high level of contemporary book reviewing than 
of the unusually dull standard of literary scholarship. 
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One direction in which the results of scholarship could conceiv- 
ably be vitalized would be in a clearly reasoned analysis of the role 
of the creative writer in society. Is the writer the mouthpiece of 
the prejudices of his class and historical period, is he a germinal 
force leading toward social reconstruction, is he the detached ob- 
server of the life about him, or is he, perhaps unwittingly, the 
upholder of traditional ideas of human value and dignity? These 
should be not mere rhetorical questions, but ones which should 
prove vital in our troubled days. Nor should it be answered by 
facile impressionism, but rather by a thoughtful and sincere exami- 
nation and interpretation of the mass of data already at hand. The 
resources of biography, social history, and the history of ideas could 
be brought to bear upon this issue. And, who knows, perhaps the 
scholar might find himself in the strange role of a defender of free- 
dom. 

American criticism has been courageous in its attack upon the 
sociology of authorship, but scholarship has stood aside, with the ex- 
ception of some noteworthy research into the roots of our national 
tradition. It would seem that the time should be ripe for a more 
widespread and more comprehensive approach to this field. 

Students of American literature have done much to break down 
our cultural provincialism and Anglophilia, and comparative litera- 
ture has had some scattered reception. Yet research is still consid- 
erably limited in comparative literature, and one might say that 
nothing but isolated portions of the factual foundation have been 
constructed. Influences, parallels, and analogues have been ferreted 
out, notably in the fields of folklore, medieval romance, and the Ro- 
mantic movement, but the broader aspects of literary international- 
ism are as yet untouched. Still more is this true when one considers 
how few scholars show any awareness of the currents of taste in 
music and the fine arts. The colossal stature of Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes is more clearly understood in relation to the idealization of 
portraiture in the high renaissance. El] Greco throws light upon 
Donne; the fact that the concert harpsichord of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a two-manual instrument may account for the widespread 
vogues of counterpoint, whether in a Bach fugue or a Pope couplet. 

But these are daring speculations. What scholar will adjudge such 
reflections to have any validity? Though the teaching of literature 
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has remained relatively barren of such comparison, musicologists 
and art historians have long been deriving many valuable insights 
from sister-arts. 

Many of the indictments against literary research have been 
valid, one is reluctant to admit. It is apparent, however, that the 
fault lies in the exclusiveness rather than the extensiveness of re- 
search. The whole perspective of literary creation should be under- 
stood and appropriate methodologies developed in the study of lit- 
erary form and in the psychology and sociology of authorship and 
appreciation. Once these ends are achieved, literary scholarship need 
no longer worry at being the handmaiden of history and philology, 
despised by her true ally, literary criticism. 


WHEN IS VARIATION “ELEGANT”’? 


W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 


The term “elegant variation” is one which I believe we owe to 
H. W. and F. G. Fowler. Their analytic wit and readiness with ex- 
ample seem to have brought recognition and a name to a rhetorical 
fault which formerly one shunned or cultivated only by intuition. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has written humorously of the same fault.? 
And latterly it has begun to be a topic in textbooks for college Eng- 
lish composition.? The most logical treatment remains that of H. W. 


* Instructor in English, Yale University; author of The Prose Style of Samuel John- 
son (New Haven, 1940). 


2 On the Art of Writing (New York, 1916), “On Jargon,” pp. 112-13. Geoffrey Tillot- 
son, On the Poetry of Pope (Oxford, 1938), p. 126, points to an example in Shakespeare. 


3 Percy Marks, The Craft of Writing (New York, 1932), pp. 32-37; Better Themes 
(New York, 1936), pp. 183-87; George B. Woods, A Guide to Good English (New York, 
1934), pp. 105-6; Edwin C. Woolley and Franklin W. Scott, College Handbook of Com- 
position (Boston, 1937), pp. 56, 64-66; Robert C. Whitford and James R. Foster, 
American Standards of Writing (New York, 1937), pp. 189-91; Porter G. Perrin, An 
Index to English (Chicago, 1939), pp. 508-12. 

Contrast these with the earlier opinion of Alexander Bain, English Composition and 
Rhetoric (New York, 1886), p. 44: “The designation of a great man by his locality is a 
figure useful only for varying the expression; as the Stagirite, the bard of Mantua, the 
distinguished Florentine.” 
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Fowler in his Modern English Usage. Here under the headings 
“Elegant Variation” and “Repetition of Words and Sounds” he 
illuminates complementary principles, which one may recall by con- 
sidering only two of his examples. 

They dug their own clay, often in front of their own front doors. 

They spend a few weeks longer in their winter home than in their summer 

habitat. 
“Diametrically opposed”’ faults, says Fowler, one of which consists 
in “carelessly repeating a word in a different application,” the other 
in “carefully not repeating it in a similar application.” Or, one 
might draw up two rules of thumb: When you mean different things, 
use different words. When you mean the same thing, use the same 
word. 

To phrase the rules this way suggests at once a speculation which, 
I believe, can lead deep into the question of style and hence have 
bearing on more central matters of rhetoric and poetry. ‘““When do I 
mean different things?’’ one asks. “When do I mean the same 
thing?” In Fowler’s words, when is the “application” different? 
_ Whenisit similar? Both these ways of phrasing harbor an ambiguity 
which must be resolved before the questions can be answered. A 
term means a thing, denotes it, refers to it. But also there is to be 
taken into consideration the class conception which usually accom- 
panies the denoting, the aspect or quality under which the thing is 
denoted. In the more recent terminology of Ogden and Richards 
there are the “referent’’ (thing) and the “reference’’ (idea) with its 
corresponding term.’ 

In examples of “elegant variation” one has always to consider not 
only the number of references or aspects but the number of things. 
There are examples of variation where several physically separable 
things (a southern part of the earth and a northern) are denoted un- 

4A Dictionary of Modern English Usage (Oxford, 1927); cf. “Jingles” and “-LY,” 3. 
Cf. H. W. and F. G. Fowler, The King’s English (Oxford, 1906), pp. 175-80, 209-13, 


291-92. In the first of the examples which I quote, H. W. Fowler calls attention to 
the repeated word “‘front,” but for the italicization of ‘‘own’’ I am responsible. 

5C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1930), 
pp. 10-12, 92, 126. Cf. J. S. Mill, A System of Logic (London, 1891), pp. 14-25, Book 
I, chap. ii, secs. 1-5; Désiré Cardinal Mercier, A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philos- 
ophy (London, 1919), I, 5; II, 145, 149. 
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der slightly different aspects (home and habitat), while the context 
indicates that the things are really thought of under one aspect (call 
it either home or habitat). But there are also examples where under 
different aspects only one thing is denoted. Fowler does not dis- 
tinguish these two kinds, presenting examples of both but many more 
of the first kind, where two or more things are denoted. The second 
kind, however—the one-thing kind—is a better starting-point for 
analysis. It is simpler and, as it appears to me, less frequently de- 
serving of the derogatory name “‘elegant.’’ One of Fowler’s clearest 
examples of one-thing variation is this: 

Dr Tulloch was for a time Dr Boyd’s assistant, & knew the popular preacher 
very intimately, & the picture he gives of the genial essayist is a very engaging 
one. 

His name was Dr. Boyd; he was a popular preacher and a genial 
essayist, and he had certain relations with Dr. Tulloch. All this is 
predicated of a certain him, or, to cleanse our term as far as possible 
of residual predication, of a certain it. It is true that the predications 
are made in various ways; they are hung like Christmas-tree orna- 
ments on various branches of a syntactic structure. But what then? 

Predicates of propositions are not the only parts that have a 
predicative function. Almost all terms in a discourse manage to be- 
tray some predication, to assert something of something. ‘The barn 
is big. It is red.”” “Barn” predicates as much as and more than 
“big” and “red.”’ Only the “‘it”’ is a pure subject, algebraically an x, 
a pointer to the thing under discussion. 

The usefulness of naming one thing under any number of aspects 
—asserting that it has these aspects—is, of course, not to be ques- 
tioned. Such treatment of things is thinking; it is the basis of re- 
lective and poetic discourse. Not to be questioned either is the 
logic and propriety of listing these aspects as a series, in formal 
parallel predicative positions. I find this noted in one textbook treat- 
ment of repetition. A “‘variation of emphatic repetition consists in 
repeating the idea but changing the words [rather in repeating the 
thing but slightly changing the idea]. “The boys were tired—com- 
pletely done up—dead on their feet.’ Furthermore, the subject 


6 Whitford and Foster, op. cit., p. 189. Cf. C. S. Lewis, Rehabilitations and Other 
Essays (Oxford, 1939), “Variation in Shakespeare and Others,” pp. 161-80. Mr. Lewis 
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of a proposition too may be a place for special deposits of predication 
—as in Homer or in our own Time magazine. ‘‘Much-enduring noble 
Odysseus heard him not.’’? “Last week roly-poly (200 lb., 5 ft. 8 in.) 
Harry Gokey, 71, retired vaudeville trouper, made his bid for No. 1 
U.S. professional Santa.’”’ Sentences in Time tend to become a string 
of appositional predications with somewhere a transitive verb which 
makes an assertion that serves for the whole. What looks like a 
heavily weighted subject, all that comes before the assertion or 
copula, may turn out to be more of a predicate than what comes after. 
‘A talented private secretary who, at 37, after her employer’s wife 
died, finally married her 70-year-old boss not long before his death 
is the Dowager Marchioness of Reading.’’* 

Neither of these uses, the multiple predicate and the epithetical 
cumulative subject, produces the effect of variation, for there is only 
one proposition, one copula or main finite verb. But the nearness of 
these to variation may be seen if one reflects how the various predica- 
tions might be distributed through two or more propositions: that 
is, there might be two or more propositions where the subjects de- 
noted the same thing, but either the subjects or predicates or both 
denoted this thing under different aspects, made different predica- 
tions of it. Something like this, as a matter of fact, occurs in the Dr. 
Boyd example from Fowler. If we leave out of account parts of 
speech and varied syntax or think of them as reducible to the sub- 
ject, copula, and predicate of propositions, we may find that some- 
thing like variation occurs in many forms in many places. Poetry 
is a good place to look. And one of the best places that I have found 


deals with the repetition of abstract meaning in multiple metaphor or multiple instance. 
In his examples the parallel relation of the varied expressions is avowed or explicit. 
There is either multiple predication within a single proposition (Macbeth on sleep), as 
in our example quoted from Whitford and Foster, or a succession of parallel proposi- 
tions (Cleopatra on Antony). 

7 Iliad, viii, trans. Andrew Lang ef al. (London, 1929), p. 146. Such implicit 
predication may have various relations to the main or explicit predication of the sen- 
tence. Here there is a suggestion of causality. This is the kind of man who would not 
hear. If one were to say, “The dilatory Dr. Johnson accomplished prodigious labors,” 
the predication “dilatory” would be concessive. 


8 Time, XXXVI (1940), 56, 28. 
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is near the beginning of English poetry, in our Old English epic 
Beowulf. 

To Hondscio happened a hopeless contention, 

Death to the doomed one, dead he fell foremost, 

Girded war-champion; to him Grendel became then, 

To the vassal-distinguished, a tooth-weaponed murderer, 

The well-beloved henchman’s body all swallowed. 


The sea-boat resounded, 

The wind o’er the waters the wave-floater nowise 
Kept from its journey; the sea-goer traveled, 
The foamy-necked vessel floated forth o’er the currents, 
The well-fashioned vessel o’er the ways of the ocean. 

The wave-goer hastened 
He bound to the bank then the broad-bosomed vessel 
Fast in its fetters, lest the force of the waters 
Should be able to injure the ocean-wood winsome.® 


There are places in Beowulf where one might attribute a variation 
to metrical or alliterative necessity. But surely not here in these 
eight ways of naming the boat. Nor was the poet here merely afraid 
of a taboo, scrupulously observing a schoolboy’s rule against using 
the same word in so many sentences or lines. Nor was he at Fowler’s 
second stage, delighted with an ingenuity in kennings developed by 
observing the rule. He was delighted with the boat. He was eager 
to tell about it, as much about it as possible while telling what it did. 
Not only did it go, but it was a wave-floater and well fashioned and 


° Beowulf, trans. John Lesslie Hall (Boston, 1892), XXX, 43-47; XXVIII, 17-30. I 
have used this translation because it seems to me to do justice to the descriptive inten- 
tion of the variations and to the variations as such by preserving their character as 
singular substantive terms each standing for the whole ship and each the subject or 
object of a different finite verb. In the ship passage the Old English terms are: sund- 
wudu, weg flotan, segenga, famigheals, bundenstefna, céol, sidfaepme scip, wudu wynsuman 
(ed. Klaeber [Boston, 1928], ll. 1906-19). John R. Clark Hall in his prose translation 
(London, 1940) tends to alter this character. Thus: ‘“wave-borne timbers,” “ship 
floating,” “ship,” “with foam at her twisted prow,” “keel.”” The same may be said for 
the earlier form of his prose translation (London, 1911), for his metrical translation 
(Cambridge, 1914), and for the metrical translations of Francis B. Gummere (The Oldest 
English Epic |New York, 1929]) and Charles W. Kennedy (Oxford, 1940). It is perhaps 
the modern mistrust of variation that makes these translators blur the effect as much 
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foamy necked. An opportunity for such wonderful predications 
came each time the boat was denoted. So it was well to denote it 
many times, to repeat the fact that it went. (Better than piling all 
the predications in one proposition, because this other way the boat 
is kept moving.) Nay, the going itself has interesting aspects. The 
boat traveled, it floated, it hastened. Quite often, in fact, the poet of 
Beowulf has on his hands two or more variations at once. Not only 
the man but the sword he is wielding, or not only the swords but the 
monster they cleave. Not only the waves and the sea but the men 
and the boat.'® And the effect of these multiple predications through- 
out this poem is much the same whether they appear in one proposi- 
tion or in several. One of the most constant characters of the poem 
is the incrustation of ideas around single objects. An extreme exam- 
ple, in several propositions, like that of the boat, is felt as only a con- 
centration of what occurs more casually on every page. 

The contexts in which variation may function expressively are 
perhaps of as many kinds as one cares to discover or illustrate. An- 
other example from Beowulf will suggest a widely familiar form. 

Lo! we blithely have brought thee, bairn of Healfdene, 

Prince of the Scyldings, these presents from ocean.” 
Here is multiple predication in the vocative—as in a litany. Ina 
formal liturgical litany, like that of the Blessed Virgin in the Roman 
breviary, there may be more than forty predications, the same peti- 
tion repeated after each.” It would be impossible, of course, to think 
of this as elegant variation. In certain whimsical or emotional veins 
the essayist, showing his kinship with the poet, may offer us elabo- 
rate examples of variation. Lamb, for instance, begins ‘“‘A Chapter 
on Ears” with ingenious playfulness: 


.... nor imagine that I am by nature destitute of those exterior twin ap- 
pendages, hanging ornaments, and (architecturally speaking) handsome volutes 


t© John Lesslie Hall, XXXIX, 4-10; XXIV, 1-9. J. R. R. Tolkien in his Prefatory 
Remarks to the 1940 edition of John R. Clark Hall’s prose translation points out a 
passage of eighteen lines (210—28) in which there are six terms for boat, three for wave, 
five for men, and four for sea (pp. xxxvii-xl). 

1 John Lesslie Hall, XXV, 2-3. 

12 Breviarium Romanum, Pars Verna (Turonibus, 1936), “Litaniae Lauretanae B. 
Mariae Virg.,” pp. 345-46*. 
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to the human capital. .... Iam, I think, rather delicately than copiously pro- 
vided with those conduits; and I feel no disposition to envy the mule for his 
plenty, or the mole for her exactness, in those ingenious labyrinthine inlets— 
those indispensable side-intelligencers.*3 

Or the novelist may employ variation to show the progress of a con- 
ception in the mind of a character. 

The distraught young man stood in the middle of the road and glared back 
at the town. He did not know the reporter George Willard and had no special 
feeling concerning the /all boy who ran about town gathering the town news. The 
reporter had merely come, by his presence in the office and in the printshop of 
the Winesburg Eagle, to stand for something in the young merchant’s mind. He 
thought the boy who passed and repassed Cowley and Son’s store and who stopped 
to talk to people in the street must be thinking of him and perhaps laughing at 
him."4 

One of the kinds of variation ridiculed by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and his pupil Percy Marks is that employed by sport writers, 
and doubtless the ridicule is largely justified. An account of a foot- 
ball game is perhaps not often improved by the appearance of an 
“oval,” a “pigskin,” a “spheroid,” a “‘big leather egg.’”’ But I believe 
that examples of condonable variation may easily be found. Let us 
consider an extreme case, a locum classicum, the sport pages after 
the fight in June, 1935, between the amazing young Negro Joe Louis 
and the giant Italian Primo Carnera. The writers had already ex- 
ploited a great opportunity for antonomasia in each of these figures. 
Carnera was “ambling Alp,” “Italian mastodon,” “‘rudderless mam- 
moth,” “robot of the racketeers.’”’ Louis was “brown bomber,” 
“dark destroyer,” “black blizzard,” ‘“‘beige butcher,” “‘sepia slug- 
ger,” “dark dynamiter,” “‘tan terror,” “dusky Detroiter,” “dark 
detonator,” ‘‘killer from the cotton fields.” And when these two 
met: 

The frozen-faced, sloe-eyed Negro’s defeat of Carnera was enacted before 
57,000 pairs of eyes red with blood lust. [Carnera] lacked only one thing— 
natural fighting ability, of which the black Beowulf had more than an abun- 
dance. The imperturbable brown bear . . . . had whanged away under Carnera’s 
guard ... . until the jittery giant had become very weary indeed. ... . The sen- 
sational Senegambian was pinned in a corner .. . . the lad with the petrified puss 


Essays of Elia (“Everyman’s Library’), p. 44. 
"4 Sherwood Anderson, Winesburg, Ohio (“Modern Library’’), p. 283. 
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was upon Carnera as he rose as wobbly as a punch-drunk fighter on stilts. 
.... Crack, crack! went the right and left of this calmly savage Ethiopian to the 
head of the battered derelict..... He reeled along the ring ropes, obviously beg- 
ging that someone stop this brown mechanism that was so surely destroying 
him. .... He feinted with his hands and the vast Venetian threw up his hands 
widely as his wits scattered.'s 

“Surfeit!”” one cries (even though I have omitted a great deal), 
and one finds a certain crudity, an excess of horror and of alliteration. 
It is not always clear that expressiveness is put ahead of cleverness. 
Nevertheless, I submit that these bizarre variations do on the whole 
express something, that they are relevant to the violent conception, 
the picture of power and slaughter, which the writer certainly con- 
veys. Without them the account would be much duller. These are 
his comments of admiration, of pity or contempt, as he tells the 
facts. These and similar devices (his variation is only part of a wild 
flair for metaphor) make him the bard, the popular narrator of heroic 
conflict. Another writer, on the same page, describing the same 
fight in a somewhat different style, exclaims: “Here was a two- 
fisted fighter, dealing out dynamite.’"® Daet waes géd cyning! O 
Black Beowulf! 

It would seem safe to say that variation is indigenous to and 
flourishes in writing that is emotional, excited, poetic. In poetry 
words are not used in a simple, symbolic way (like x and y in alge- 
bra); there is predication at every point. Every rift is to be packed 
with ore. The tone is that of trying to say as much as possible with 
every syllable. The more poetic a writing, the more charged with 
emotive meanings, the more likely it is to employ variation of some 
sort. Even in more relaxed, deliberate, and logical prose, as long as 
there is creative intention, some more obvious form of variation is 
likely to crop out. One hardly objects to Meredith’s occasional 
humor in calling one-legged Uncle Algernon “the dismembered 
Guardsman,” or Tom Bakewell “Speed-the-Plough,” or Richard 
Feverel “the hope of Raynham.’’” 

On the other hand, the less poetic a writing, the more logical and 

1s Washington Post (Washington, D.C.), June 26, 1935, p. 17, col. 3, p. 20, col. 5. 

*6 Thid., p. 17, cols. 1-2. 


11 Ordeal of Richard Feverel, chaps, iii, v, xxviii (“Scribner’s Modern Student’s Li- 
brary’’), pp. 18, 34, 220. 
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expository, the more likely an obvious or ingenious variation is to be 
offensive—to seem “‘elegant.’’ Fowler’s Dr. Boyd example was prob- 
ably quite offensive in its context. In a purely scientific writing 
variation would be altogether out of place and incompatible with the 
purpose of the writing—which is to proceed from step to step with 
complete security as to what object or what aspect or abstraction is 
referred to, regardless of possibly interesting predications. In a 
treatise on algebra, variation in verbal exposition would be as cha- 
otic as the indication of a same quantity now by x and now by y. In 
philosophy the same would be true—or sometimes is. And a deter- 
mination to avoid the fault makes some philosophers, those of the 
Cambridge School, for example, produce pages of a severely repeti- 
tious, mathematical character.’* Like algebraists or philosophers, 
our masters of the plain prose style almost never resort to poetic 
variation. Swift, for example, is scrupulous in this regard, especially 
in his satires, where the ironic effect depends on his sober, chill pre- 
cision. So to a lesser degree are Dryden,’® Addison, and Steele. To 
study their prose is to see how variation may be avoided and how 
from this discipline a special, ascetic, mathematical beauty is 
achieved—that of pure prose. 

There is a kind of variation which may occur inoffensively in plain 
prose, and of which I have reserved mention until now in order to 
distinguish it clearly from either poetic or elegant variation. This 
may be called “pronominal’’ variation. One avoids variation by (1) 
not referring to an object already referred to; (2) referring to it with 
the same term and predication; (3) referring to it with a term which 
implies relatively little predication. Obviously (1) is a method not 
always feasible, because a continuous discourse must refer again and 
again to the same objects. One of the problems of the plain prose 
writer, then, is how to secure this reiterated reference without the re- 
iterated emphasis (commonly called “monotony” or “‘repetition’’) of 
the same predication. This is the defect he risks when he employs 


8 See G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies (London, 1922), p. 1. 

9 In translating the Aeneid, Dryden wished to vary his phrases, but, because he 
lacked Vergil’s genius and wrote in a “language so much inferior to the Latin,” he found 
this “very painful” (Dedication of the Aeneis, in Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. 
Ker (Oxford, 1926], II, 231). 
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method (2) more than a few times in referring to one object within a 
short space.?? Method (3), that of the pronoun, secures clear refer- 
ence without repetition except when the place where the pronoun is 
wanted is too remote from the antecedent. It is then that “‘pronomi- 
nal’ variation is useful. The object is referred to under a new aspect, 
one sufficient to identify it, but one more generic and hence less 
predicative and less emphatic than that under which it was previous- 
ly named: 

.... the Streets, the Roads and Cabbin-doors crowded with Beggars of the 
Female Sex, followed by three, four, or six Children, all in Rags, and importun- 
ing every Passenger for an Alms. These Mothers instead of being able to work 
for their honest livelyhood, are forced to employ all their time in stroling 


Here when Swift says “Mothers,” there is hardly any predication 
implicit. The term simply makes a clear reference to the objects de- 
scribed before as beggars of the female sex having children. This 
sort of variation we all employ quite unobtrusively and frequently— 
for example, when we say ‘“‘the work”’ or “the book”’ instead of re- 
peating a title or a descriptive phrase, or when we use the adjectives 
“latter” and “former.” These indeed are often simply pronouns. 
But pronouns and pronominal variation, however unobtrusive, 
are empty spaces in meaning. Method (1) of avoiding variation, 
that of not referring to an object already referred to, is, as we have 
said, not always feasible; but an approximation of it may be the 
ideal. The secret of pure prose would seem to be a kind of economy, 
such a management of the parts of an argument that objects once 
named do not need to be named soon again—at least not explicitly 
and emphatically and as subjects of propositions. Loose thinking, 
fuzziness, and “elegant variation” go well together. There is a kind 
of unpretentious, unimaginative “elegant variation” which arises 
simply from one’s not realizing the relations among objects discussed. 
The student of composition (if a pedagogic suggestion may be in- 


2° Yet the risk is not so great as an inexperienced writer often thinks—because a 
predication repeated of an object central to a discourse tends to lose all color. “Neo- 
classic” or “lyric” may be written ten times on a page and hardly noticed. 

21 Jonathan Swift, Satires and Personal Writings, ed. William A. Eddy (Oxford, 
1932), p. 21, A Modest Proposal. H. W. and F. G. Fowler (op. cit., pp. 175-79) insist 
that even pronominal variation should be avoided as far as possible, and they indeed 
produce some ludicrous examples. 
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serted here) might be persuaded to write a page on which the same 
things were rigorously denoted by the same words. Then would fol- 
low a miraculous revelation of what the order of his thought sought 
to be—where pronouns could be used and where telescoping and 
ellipsis were called for. 

Let us return to the other kind of variation distinguished at the 
start of our discussion, that where two or more things are denoted. 
H. W. Fowler’s examples would suggest that this is of more frequent 
and less obvious occurrence than one-thing variation. Two-thing 
variation, as Fowler’s examples also show, readily invades all the 
parts of speech. Not nouns and adjectives only, which are easily 
seen as referring to the same or to different objects, but verbs (re- 
ferring to objects as acting) or prepositions (referring to objects in 
their relations) or any parts of speech (referring to concrete or ab- 
stract objects in any of the possible ways)” may readily be varied 
when two or more objects are present. 


France is now going through a similar experience with regard to Morocco to 
that which England had to undergo with reference to Egypt. 


This is the kind of variation which finds its way into one’s writing in 
countless complicated ways, sometimes in clearly isolable short 
phrases or words, sometimes in lack of parallel between phrases or 
clauses, sometimes in the whole structure of argument or order in 
which the ideas of a discourse are classified and presented. If one has 
in mind fifteen examples which show that Romantic poets were inter- 
ested in kinetic imagery, one does not state the case in an introduc- 
tory paragraph and then list the examples; one achieves the ap- 
pearance of complication by inventing fifteen ways to tie an example 
to the main theme. One writes fifteen introductory sentences, or 
fifteen paragraphs, which seem to say different things but, with rele- 
vance to the theme, say only one thing. Viewed this way, variation 
and its opposite are intrinsic to the very process of thinking. To 
avoid elegant variation is to achieve rightness, relevance, unity in 
the analysis and synthesis of our discourse. 

In the simpler forms of two-thing variation, such as that in Fow- 

* “But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends, It gives a lovely light!” “Foolish ejacula- 


tions,” says Mr. Ransom, “‘so twinned yet laboriously varied’ (John Crowe Ransom, 
The World’s Body |New York, 1938], pp. 81-82). 
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ler’s home-habitat example, we have described the fault as consisting 
in the fact that several physically separable things are denoted under 
slightly different aspects, while the context indicates that the things 
are really thought of under one aspect. It might be more accurate to 
say that the things are not only thought of but actually denoted un- 
der the same aspect, since the context compels this interpretation. 
It is impossible to point out differences relevant to the context be- 
tween the words “home” and “habitat.”” These two words, how- 
ever, are different, and contexts could be invented where either one 
but not the other would be appropriate. Their range of meanings is 
not the same, but in the context given we are compelled to assume 
that the meaning lies within the range of each where the ranges over- 
lap. The fault, then, is in the use of words which in being different 
(in sound, appearance, range, and association) imply that their 
meaning in the context-is also different. 

To determine when meanings are really the same with relevance 
to a context, when things are really thought of under one aspect, is 
not always easy.?? The degree of difference between the aspects un- 
der which two things are thought of may vary widely; the degree 
of difference between the things themselves in their totality may 
vary just as widely. When the difference between the things and 
that between the aspects under which the things are thought of are 
both great, there is not much difficulty in seeing that different words 

23 In the discussion on which is to follow I leave out of account certain forms of actual 
two-thing variation which for one reason or another seem justifiable. There may be, 
for example, such a thing as pronominal two-thing variation, as in this from Shake- 
speare: ‘The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds Were strangely clamorous 
to the frighted fields” (1 Henry IV, III, i, 39-40). Fowler quotes an example from 
Thackeray which he thinks may be defended as a form of irony, “setting off the same- 
ness of circumstance.” And perhaps there is a kind of humor through variation in such 
a passage as Johnson’s comparison of punch and conversation: “The spirit, volatile 
and fiery, is the proper emblem of vivacity and wit; the acidity of the lemon will very 
aptly figure pungency of raillery, and acrimony of censure; sugar is the mu/wral representa- 
tive of luscious adulation and gentle complaisance; and water is the proper /icroglyphick 
of easy prattle, innocent and tasteless” (Works (London, 1787], VIII, 135, Zdler No. 34). 
In this detailed comparison the variables are, of course, the elements of punch and the 
corresponding elements of conversation; the resemblance is constant. The terms “em- 
blem,” “figure,” etc., express no variations in resemblance which correspond to varia- 
tions in the pairs of elements compared. The value in the varied terms “emblem,” 
“figure,” etc., is that in their superfluous elaboration of the comparison they suggest 
the humorous exaggeration of the whole. 
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are wanted. That is the case when we mention almost any two 
things in nonparallel or oblique relation. The difficulty begins when 
we yoke things by parallel or contrast. Then widely different things 
may be referred to as alike—as in the home-habitat example—or at 
least certain words may refer to the things as they are alike (“home” 
and “‘habitat’’) while other words (“‘winter” and “‘summer’’) refer to 
them as they are different with relevance to the context. But it may 
also happen that different things are referred to as they are not alike, 
but almost alike; that is, a more generic aspect in which they are 
alike is suggested by the naming of more specific aspects in which 
they are almost alike. Then certain words, as in the other case, will 
refer to the things as they are almost alike, while other words will 
refer to them as they are different. Some such arrangement as this 
is very common, particularly in narration and description, where dif- 
ferent concepts are used in the mere naming of several objects and 
where the class concept or likeness is less often named by one general 
term than suggested by approximations, each approximation taking 
both a variation and a generic direction from the thing to which it 
is attached. In neither of these cases does it matter to our argument 
what parts of speech are used to refer to likeness or to difference. In 
the home-habitat example the nouns refer or should refer to likeness, 
the adjectives refer to difference. In the following example from 
Conrad, nouns refer to different objects under clearly different as- 
pects, while adjectives refer to the same objects under aspects which 
approach one another and suggest a single generic aspect—for which 
perhaps there is no single word. 

....@ small flame would dart and vanish, a little white smoke would dis- 
appear, a tiny projectile would give a feeble screech. .. . . 24 
Conrad describes a French man-of-war shelling the bush of the 
African coast. The action is futile—small and weak. He would make 
each part of the action contribute to the weakness in its own way. 
This is the method of concreteness, of narrative symbol as opposed 
to abstract science. This is basically the way in which the diverse 
concrete elements of any fiction gain relevance or unity.” 

+4 “Heart of Darkness,” in Great Modern Short Stories (“Modern Library”), p. 21. 


#8 In our day the opposite method has been employed with a force that is due at 
least in part to novelty. “There were big guns too that passed in the day drawn by 
tractors, the long barrels of the guns covered with green branches and green leafy 
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Here is a kind of variation which is demanded by the context. If 
there is to be narrative, and not essay, the different things must be 
named and each must be small or weak in its own way, differently 
small or weak. The difference must be indicated verbally. Neverthe- 
less—and this is a point which one may find it hard to grant—there 
need not be any clear or explicit propriety in the difference in words. 
It may be beyond the scope of the language to express such differ- 
ence explicitly. In the home-habitat example the fault lay in im- 
plicit difference. In such an example as the above from Conrad the 
merit may be of the same sort. ‘‘Feeble”’ indicates exactly the way 
in which a “‘screech”’ is small, and “feeble” would not do so well for 
“projectile.” But it might do for “flame.”’ And “small” might do for 
“projectile,” and “little” might do for “flame.’”’ But taken in a 
series, applied to these different objects, these different words for 
“small” do suggest accurate application and complete relevance. 
The reason is that flame, smoke, projectile, and screech really are 
small and weak in different ways, no matter whether there are words 
in our vocabulary to distinguish the ways accurately. A difference in 
the sound of words, a difference in their range of meaning, implicitly 
means the right difference. Let me lay myself open to a charge of 
insensitivity by citing a more famous instance: 

St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 
“In the first Stanza,” wrote Keats, ‘“‘my copy reads... . ‘bitter 
chill it was’ to avoid the echo cold in the second line.” Certainly 
it is better to have the two words different. The air is cold or chill in 
one way; the owl in another. What seems more questionable is that 
the coldness of either could not (aside from the rhyme) be indicated 
equally well with either word. And somewhat the same can be said - 
for the following line of Paradise Lost: 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel.?7 


There is a difference between “‘to think” and “to feel’? which may 
be reflected or extended into the difference between “horrid”? and 


branches and vines laid over the tractors” (Ernest Hemingway, A Farewell to Arms 
(“Modern Library”], p. 3). 

% Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1935), p. 492. 

27 XI, 465. 
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“horrible,’’ but (aside from meter and climax) it is difficult to see 
why the order of these adjectives might not be reversed. 

A clearer propriety in difference of word for difference of aspect 
may be discerned when objects are denoted under aspects that are 
parallel and nearly the same but nevertheless contrasted or antithet- 
ic. In such cases too there may be a superficial resemblance to the 
home-habitat example—so that the distinction is all the more strik- 
ing. Wilde once read to Yeats from the proofs of The Decay of Lying. 

.... and when he came to the sentence: “Schopenhauer has analysed the 
pessimism that characterizes modern thought, but Hamlet invented it. The 
world has become sad because a puppet was once melancholy,” I said, “Why 
do you change ‘sad’ to ‘melancholy’?” He replied that he wanted a full sound 
at the close of his sentence.** 


But Wilde might have found a better reason. “World” and “pup- 
pet”’ refer to objects as they are different or contrasted; ‘‘sad”’ and 
“melancholy” refer to them as they are nearly the same. But there 
is a difference between “sad” and “melancholy,” a modulation, 


which corresponds to the difference between “world” and “‘pup- 
pet.” The world is sad, briefly and actually sad. But the puppet, 
the player, is melancholy—sad in the Elizabethan, theatrical way, 


that of the whimsical, self-conscious malcontent. From the imita- 
tion has proceeded the reality. There is a parallel expressed in the 
nearness of the words “‘sad”’ and ‘“‘melancholy” and at the same time 
a contrast and an oblique, causal relation expressed in their differ- 
ence. 

To close the cycle of our discussion, we need now only refer again 
to the clear difference between the aspects under which things are 
thought of when they are thought of in completely oblique or non- 
parallel relation to each other. Here belongs the example from Fow- 
ler quoted at the outset: 


They dug their own clay, often in front of their own front doors. 


To use the same word in referring to nearly the same or parallel 
aspects of parallel things is to produce either emphasis or monotony 
—as Keats would have done if he had repeated “‘chill.”’ But to use 
the same word in referring to objects in oblique relation is to produce 


*® William Butler Yeats, Autobiographies (New York, 1927), The Trembling of the 
Veil, p. 167. 
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a marked effect of impropriety, of.wrong words. In such cases the 
need for different words, or for phrasal recasting is urgent. 
Their clay they dug for themselves, often before their own front doors. 


Here again, however, there is need less of exact propriety in difference 
than of difference implicitly expressed. This is particularly clear in 
the prepositional strings which Fowler quotes under “Repetition of 
Words and Sounds” and “Jingles.” 

The observation of the facts of the geological succession of the forms of life. 
The resources of the language are not adequate to express such a 
series of relationships with accurate explicit difference. One must 
resort either to complete recasting or to compression and implicit 
variation. It is less offensive to write: 

The observation of geological succession in the forms of life. 


“In” is less accurate than ‘‘of”’ at this juncture, but it serves to sug- 
gest the difference between the relationship to which it refers and 
the relationships referred to on either side of it. The same is true 
even of the syllabic jingles which Fowler quotes—ly adverbs or ity 
abstract nouns used in oblique or dependent relation. Even down 
to these fractions of words the rule of thumb holds good: Use differ- 
ent words when you mean different things. 


READING FOR WHAT? 
AEROL ARNOLD' 


Much of the confusion in discussions of reading results from a 
refusal to consider the purpose for which one reads and the level one 
has reached as a reader. In general there are two types of reading: 
reading for content and reading for structure,” and for each type one 
reads differently in different books. Ezra Pound had this distinction 
in mind when formulating his aims in his essay How To Read: “I 
am not talking about the books that have poured something into the 


* Chairman of the Department of English, Englewood Evening Junior College, Chi- 
cago. 

2 I should like the reader to think of structure in its most complete sense: not merely 
the external structure—say, the logical structure—but, as in a poem, the relation be- 
tween words and even between parts of words, as in the mnsical structure of a line. 
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general consciousness, but of books that show how the pouring is 
done or display the implements, rarely discovered, by which one can 
pour.” The first type of book to which Pound refers would con- 
tribute material to the study of intellectual history or to the history 
of ideas. The second type would provide the models for the writer 
or the tools for the critic. By so dividing books and ways of reading 
I do not mean that one cannot do both types of reading or that one 
book does not serve both purposes. The difference is one of focus as 
well as of materials; and, where a book serves both as a model for 
writing or critical analysis and as material for intellectual history, 
the discussion and analysis of it in each of its two capacities should be 
kept distinct. 

By the phrase “reading for content’ I mean to include not only 
reading for the history of ideas but also reading for vicarious ex- 
perience, reading for delight, reading for insight. As our schools are 
now organized, much or most of the reading done in literature 
courses is organized along historical lines, in some way or other re- 
flecting an interest in the history of ideas. ‘Reading for insight,” 
as Mortimer Adler uses the term, is, as a rule, the task of the philos- 
ophy or sociology department and is our task chiefly in connection 
with courses in exposition. Whether this should be so is another 
matter, and I shall return to it later. 

The attack on the purely historical approach to literary studies 
is so well under way and in so able hands that it does not need any 
aid from this article. There is no doubt that the objectives of the 
college English curriculum need re-examining, and some of the sug- 
gestions made by those who participate in the symposium pub- 
lished in the autumn, 1941, numbers of the Southern Review and the 
Kenyon Review will doubtless win acceptance among the younger 
teachers of English. As the emphasis of English studies changes, so 
will the interest in a certain kind of reading change. And, if the 
drift is toward an interest in literary criticism, the reading done in 
English departments will be very different from what it has been in 
the past. 

The shift toward criticism parallels the shift toward intensive 
reading in general and represents a change in the philosophy of 
reading in all fields. I should not like to see all reading become mi- 
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nute analysis of a text. On all levels there should be both intensive 
and extensive reading. There should be some place in English 
courses where a student is encouraged to read widely, to get drunk 
on great books, to read for emotional excitement, for the sense of 
meeting many different minds. There should also be an opportunity 
for students to think of the social, psychological, and philosophical 
problems presented through literature. But always such reading 
should be completed by training directed toward understanding of 
the total work, toward analysis. 

Part of such understanding can come from the history-of-ideas 
approach to literature, and I should not like to see that discipline 
wholly replaced by criticism. It should serve as a handmaiden to 
criticism, for the complete analysis and evaluation of a work of art 
must be historical as well as aesthetic. But a course in the ideas of 
the eighteenth century is not equivalent to a course in the literature 
of the eighteenth century. To know how Pope’s ideas reflect the 
thinking of his time is not to know what Pope did with these ideas: 
it is not to know “how the pouring is done.” There is room for both 
courses in an English curriculum, and both are necessary. 

Once the objectives of the course are clearly understood, the 
teacher will know what kind of reading to expect, and the students 
can be helped to adapt themselves to the kind of reading they must 
do. Flexibility will result from the realization that there are many 
kinds of reading, and perhaps we shall have articles not only on 
reading modern poetry but on reading a modern poet or a novelist 
or a philosopher. 

Since most English faculties limit their realm to belles-lettres, 
there is not much subject matter for the type of reading Mortimer 
Adler is mainly interested in—reading for insight. The subject 
matter for such reading is to be found in works dealing chiefly with 
ideas, works commonly conceived of as belonging in the field of 
philosophy or sociology. 

Training students to read for insight is a very important part of 
college training—perhaps the most important part of education in a 
democracy—for it involves the training of critical intelligence. 
Since the method for achieving this type of reading is the method 
used by good rhetoric teachers in training their students to write, 
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the groundwork can be laid in composition classes. A beginning in 
this direction could certainly be made on the secondary-school level, 
co-ordinating reading with the writing of exposition and using simple 
but well-organized essays for analysis. In college classes this type 
of analysis could be employed with longer, more difficult texts, the 
knowledge gained from such analysis being used by the students for 
the writing of their papers. Thus the student can develop a crafts- 
man’s interest in what the other fellow has done: How did he do it? 
My experience has been that, where exposition is concerned, the 
better the student’s ability to analyze, the better is his ability to 
write. And, as the first improves, so does the second. 

But, as long as knowledge continues to be divided among numer- 
ous faculties, the English faculty can do only the groundwork for 
reading for insight. The responsibility for carrying it on depends, in 
large part, on the other faculties. If they come to see it as part of 
their task to teach their students to read for insight and to insist 
that they write logically and clearly about these insights, the ability 
of the American student to handle the instruments of communica- 
tion will rapidly improve. 

One of the chief tasks of the English faculty is to train the stu- 
dents to appreciate and to evaluate literature and sometimes, we 
hope, to produce it. Although the ways in which this task can be 
accomplished are not clear, certainly the methods so far employed 
have not been altogether successful. One reason may be that little 
or no interest has been shown in reading for structure. Reading for 
structure presupposes a training in reading for content. It assumes 
that the student has learned or is learning something about the 
books ‘‘that have poured something into the general consciousness.”’ 
It requires that somewhere in his training the student interested in 
literature shall be treated as if he were going to be a writer. I believe 
it is valuable to have students write even bad poetry and bad fiction 
if in the process they are learning something about the problems in- 
volved in getting ideas, images, feelings on paper. Once they sense 
the problems, they are ready to look for solutions; and by going to 
those who succeeded in doing what they as students have failed to 
do, they will be ready for the training in criticism which they need 
and in which Ezra Pound is interested. 
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The suggestions Ezra Pound makes in his essay ““How To Read,” 
recently reprinted in Polite Essays, are valuable for training people 
in reading for a particular kind of writing. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Pound misleads himself and his readers’ by talking as if the method 
he is outlining is the method to be followed by all readers on all 
levels. What he has actually done is to outline a course of reading 
for one who would learn the art of charging language with meaning 
to the utmost possible degree. It is a course of study organized 
about an aesthetic ideal that believes that “.... it is as important 
for the purpose of thought to keep language efficient as it is in 
surgery to keep tetanus bacilli out of one’s bandages.” 

There can be no denying, however, that a course of reading for 
writing—say, poetry—organized around such an ideal is on the road 
to success; and it is perhaps well for the person learning by writing 
to become a critic that he study with the greatest attention what 
Pound believes to be the work of inventors. Where another ideal of 
excellence exists, other writers will be studied. James Farrell, for 
example, advises the young man who wants to be a writer to study 
Maupassant, Chekov, and James Joyce’s Dubliners. Whatever 
the ideal, it should be clearly understood as a guiding principle in 
the selection of models for study. 

Where students approach literature without any awareness of their 
own critical ideals—confused as they most frequently are—no 
understanding can be expected. Of this Mr. Richards has given 
ample evidence in Practical Criticism and more recently in Interpre- 
tation in Teaching. But what Mr. Richards has not done is to demon- 
strate what can clearly be deduced from his studies: that these same 
students, later as teachers, serve only to confuse those for whose 
education they are responsible. Without a clear understanding of 
his own critical apparatus and a knowledge of the technical busi- 
ness that goes on in the making of a poem, a play, or a novel, the 
teacher of literature cannot expect much success. 

3 F. R. Leavis in his little book, How To Teach Reading: A Primer for Ezra Pound, 
illustrates the confusion, for he is talking about training a sensibility for literature on a 
level where students are first introduced to literature, whereas Pound is writing for 
mature readers, else how can we explain his requirement of a reading knowledge in 


several languages? If Mr. Pound’s essay is read as a treatise for readers who are or 
would be writers or critics, it no longer seems as perverse as Mr. Leavis thinks it to be. 
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There are those who immediately object to any suggestion that 
students of English be required to understand technical problems. 
The fear of being boring, of deadening the live subject matter in- 
trusted to him, lies behind the refusal of some teachers even to at- 
tempt simple technical analysis of an art object. The proposition 
that to analyze a work of art is to destroy it is still widely accepted 
as an underlying tenet in the teaching of literature. 

It seems to gain support from Somerset Maugham’s little book 
on reading, in which he asserts that literature is not politics, philos- 
ophy, or science: it is art and as such is intended for pleasure. In 
the main I believe Maugham is correct. The crux of the difficulty, 
however, lies in the term “pleasure.” The aesthetic pleasure of a 
high-school freshman is not—or should not be—that of a college 
senior. And, while it would be tragic to require a high-school fresh- 
man to select and label the figures of speech in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream or in the Odyssey, as I was required to do by a teacher newly 
arrived from a graduate school, I believe that in college and from 
mature students selecting English courses for vocational or cultural 
purposes it is not too much to expect technical analysis of high 
order. Those who have had contact with a lover of machinery know 
what pleasure he takes in explaining the function and purpose of 
each part. “To know is to know structure,”’ someone said, and there 
is as great pleasure in knowing the structure of a novel as there is in 
understanding the structure of a Diesel engine. In fact, among 
engineers, who are widely reputed to be uninterested in literature, I 
have found the greatest enthusiasm for technical analysis of the es- 
say and the novel. Such analysis brings literature within the realm 
of things they understand: it has a plan, a form, something that is 
not purely magical. And while there is always the danger that some 
will pass off the form of an art object for the total object, we have 
made the opposite error in the past—that of assuming that the ex- 
perience was all and that the form did not merit our attention.‘ 

4 In the hands of a poor teacher who is not able to see the relation between the ideas 
and emotions and the form they take there is always the possibility that technical analy- 
sis can be pretty deadly. But there is no protection against poor teachers except not 
to have them. Those who believe that the experience approach to literature is a “safe” 


method should have learned by now that in the hands of a poor teacher it descends 
into merely passing on emotional confusion. 
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For students prepared in high school to love literature and to take 
it seriously there should be a place in college for a serious study of the 
poem, the novel, the play in technical terms. A graduate course in 
Shakespeare might well consider a detailed study of Shakespeare’s 
style its rightful province. Until now graduate study in Shakespeare 
has been textual study or the study of historical problems. Even 
source studies, which can, if properly used, be a province of literary 
criticism, have rarely been related to Shakespeare’s art. Ernest 
Fenellosa, not a Shakespeare scholar, discovered what seemed to 
him an important clue to Shakespeare’s superiority as a poet. In 
his book, The Chinese Written Character, he notes that Shakespeare’s 
excellence lay in 
.... his persistent, natural, magnificent use of hundreds of transitive verbs. 
Rarely will you find an “is” in his sentences. “Is” weakly lends itself to the 
uses of rhythms, in the unaccented syllables; yet he sternly discards it. A 
study of Shakespeare’s verbs should underlie all exercises in style. 


Fenellosa’s observations indicate only one problem which a critical 
study of Shakespeare could attempt to solve. In the hands of an 
imaginative scholar, a lover of literature, both as experience and as 
form the critical study of Shakespeare could be the preparation for a 
critical evaluation of all other literature. The tools for close analysis 
would be mastered. The student would become independent of his 
teachers and of other critics to whom he must now turn to know 
who is a good writer and why he is good. 

Such an interest cultivated during the junior or senior year, or 
perhaps in the graduate school for students whose literary interests 
first developed in college, would eventually produce a literature of 
technical analysis that is sorely needed. Occasionally, competent 
critics venture into technical analysis, but usually the fear of talking 
a language no one understands or one in which no one is interested 
leads them back to the general type of subjective criticism we all 
know so well. 

Trained in technical analysis of the major art forms by reading 
works purposely selected for such study, the student will be well on 
his way toward becoming a critic. The fact that at present no school 
of criticism wins universal assent does not seem to me to be an in- 
superable obstacle. If during his college career he becomes familiar 
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with the major schools of criticism, he will, on maturity, be able to 
select for himself the one that makes the most sense. 

The interest in the craft of poetry or fiction or drama might well 
lead to the establishment of more experimental courses such as the 
poetry laboratory at Wisconsin described by Wright Thomas in the 
autumn issue of the Southern Review. Whatever the students do not 
learn about poetry, there at least they have a better chance to learn 
to read poetry than they have had under the traditional method of 
teaching it. 

If there is one obvious difficulty in educating critics, it is that, as 
few other phases of literary study do, criticism requires a maturity 
of understanding and judgment that comes slowly and with great 
effort. If colleges cannot produce critics, they can produce students 
whose attention has been turned toward the significant problems 
involved in criticism, students who will have the equipment to 
make tentative evaluations of the literature they read after they 
have left college. If the most successful of these students go into 
graduate work to prepare themselves to be teachers, the criticism 
will no longer be made that teachers of English know only facts 
about literature and know nothing about reading literature itself. 


STUDENTS OF THE TOWN 
EDNA ANDERSON’ 


You can tell a semiprofessional student in City College in one or 
all of the following ways: 

He carries few books; he speaks often of selling this or that vol- 
ume, as if the possession of it were an intolerable responsibility. 

He is incredulous and baffled when he is asked to read an essay, 
sometimes a little scornful. He knows that there are other ways of 
learning. But catch him sometime off guard and hear him mention 
vagabond authors and the incorrigibles of fiction. 

He moves with carelessness and gaiety, or he walks with the 
weight of the world on his shoulders because he has been working 
nearly all night in shop, hospital, or factory. 


* Department of English, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles. 
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He is ready to stop at a moment’s notice (with people whose 
opinion he can depend upon) and discuss one or all of the following: 
Orson Welles, sailing boats in Santa Monica harbor, the new Russian 
film, the T.W.A. stratoliner, the comeback of Marlene Dietrich, 
wages at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, William Saroyan, how to 
get China on a receiving-set. 

In other words, he is of the town, does not intend to go on to West- 
wood, Berkeley, or Stanford, is awed by Cal. Tech., but is undis- 
mayed by traffic, difficulties in making a living, and the imminence 
of the draft. I rise to his courage and Shavian independence, forget 
college preparatory courses with notes and term papers, turn my 
back on too many books, and recollect for them—my English 51 
classes—my years of reading and firsthand knowledge of a few of 
the problems that they will have to solve. 

Anthologies of essays may slide from their hands. These students 
may dream during a recitation, their eyes fixed on a silver airplane 
flying from Burbank in a very blue sky. Let them dream. Reverie 
is one kind of thinking. 

Do you remember Greto Garbo in Camille? Do you remember her 
subtle, ironic, lovely smile when she was given a copy of Manon 
Lescaut? “A book? I have never read a book.” And she turned it 
in her beautiful hands—the little volume that held symbols of the 
pathos and the passion that she knew completely and well. 

So for these tired ones, the ones who work in the noisy town, I 
have furnished material divided into certain large and simple group- 
ings, that they may develop the graces of the spirit and of conversa- 
tion. The graces! But without haste—I always feel irritated when 
some authority urges upon us speed tests for reading. As if speed 
were all-important in this scanning of the printed page, as if life 
were a desperately hurried matter. ‘‘Slowness is beauty,” said Ro- 
din. “I read more slowly than I did a year ago,” admits a semipro- 
fessional student. ‘“Then I skimmed the paragraphs. Now I go back 
and read them again and ponder over them.” 

Even in bright, historic 1929, when City College was founded, the 
basis for English 51 was expository material—the biography, the 
essay—in order to supply ideas and factual material in an economical 
form with firmness of structure. The difficulty is to show that ex- 
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perts in the field of exposition draw their material from life, are 
filled with curiosity, admiration, delight, and that essays embody 
this vital interest ; that every example and detail which color and en- 
lighten, like the stained glass of Chartres, are based upon an atti- 
tude or an observation, while the author looks abroad or recalls a 
memory. 

I wished expository material to gain spirit from the abundant life 
that there is in the world, just as the needle on a Victrola faithfully 
plays back for us the recording made, perhaps, many years before. 
I wished somehow to bring forth an impulse again from the long 
paragraph unbroken by conversation, to hear instead of words, 
alone, connotations that might suggest very near experiences and 
encounters. 

Here, then, are the divisions: 

1. Appreciation of graceful behavior distinguished by considera- 
tion for others, unmarred by “‘infractions in taste.” 

2. Appreciation of the value of the land: problems of erosion, 
methods of farming. 

3. Appreciation of beauty that we have become too much accus- 
tomed to, of words, of houses, of patterns of stars. 

4. Appreciation of the arts and a familiarization with a few prin- 
ciples of aesthetics. 

5. A survey of cultures and civilizations. 

6. Ideas regarding aspects of science, “‘concrete instances first ; for, 
as Professor Agassiz used to say, one can see no farther into a gen- 
eralization than just so far as one’s previous acquaintance with par- 
ticulars enables one to take it in.” 

At the beginning of the semester, so hazy, so hurried, I looked at 
the class rather anxiously, finding the faces different, the voices dif- 
ferent: Mexicans with their keen profiles like those on old coins, and 
their careful English, almost too precise;imperturbable Chinese fore- 
heads and minds that were at home with Eastern philosophy; alert 
Japanese who had gone to school in Honolulu or Hilo or Yokohama; 
a young cosmopolite from the International Settlement in Shanghai 
who called himself a “Bamboo American” and had talked to Pearl 
Buck; Jews who loved freedom and music. And back by the open 
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window that let in the perfume of acacia, in a square of sunshine, 
sat a Scandinavian—tall, blonde, not quite so inscrutable as the 
others, because I remembered the land from which his father came, 
and its snows and birch trees were like an open white letter, welcome 
and disarming. 

They had known many places, many voices. They, whose lives 
had been mosaics of experience, were obliged to speak one language, 
included under the name of English, which, strangely, stands for 
America, grammar, compositions, corrections of pronunciation, and 
fascinating strange ideas. 

It was natural to begin with the cosmopolite’s appreciation of 
courtesy: the lightness of touch and good nature in approach that 
come from a knowledge of the world and its ways. Standard books 
of etiquette seemed a trifle stereotyped, but in Margery Wilson’s we 
found a chapter about generosity and consideration, and about the 
expert give and take that make people easy to live with. If kindness 
is the essence of morality, or, if ‘kindness is maturity,”’ as Marcel 
Proust has stated, then “the art of selfishness’”’ must not be extended 
too far. George Jean Nathan in his entertaining Bachelor Life 
stressed true urbanity: the noncommital accepting of others’ pe- 
culiarities, the ease of one who is at home in the world. Owen Wister 
in Lady Baltimore expressed it—‘“‘the aesthetic ideal of behavior’ — 
voiced also by Moliére in every one of his plays. At the end of six 
weeks I think that we were behavior conscious, aware of selfish in- 
terruptions, tardinesses without apology, boorish rejoinders, lack of 
attention to a speaker. The useful term, “‘social solecism,” under- 
stood by Aldous Huxley, was used to cover a range of faults, from 
errors in grammar to a lack of imagination. Margery Wilson had an 
entire chapter about mistakes in speaking, about faulty enunciation 
and diction, about affectations, vulgarisms, and the more objection- 
able euphemisms. It was a kind of personal victory when the stu- 
dents realized that, to adapt a statement by Somerset Maugham, 
“to speak and act simply was as difficult as to be good.” Before 
they could argue or discuss at all, they had to appreciate unaffected 
diction, as clear as the language of the New Testament, and ‘they 
had to hear, repeated, the following reminders: 
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1. Use the possessive case before the gerund. The gerund one can 
remember because often it is the spirited name of an action. 

2. Use the objective case for the so-called subject of the infinitive, 
which is an interesting rule and surprising. 

3. The present subjunctive is passé, but the use of the past sub- 
junctive of ‘‘to be” is euphonious and distinguished. 

4. There must be congruity of idea in comparisons and con- 
trasts. 

5. The dangling participles and gerunds are slightly ludicrous. 

6. One should not correct another when he mispronounces, but 
one should labor day and night to make one’s own pronunciation cor- 
rect. 

7. One should not be remarkably critical, anyway, until one has 
reached the age of George Bernard Shaw. 

8. One should not scorn the authentic, short, good words like 
“die” or “bury” or “‘sweat”’ or “be born.”’ 

g. One should employ few ornaments and gestures. Remember 
the great couturiers. Their motto is “line.” 

10. A misspelled word is often disagreeably startling. 

Then, after they had learned to stand straight by the lectern and 
had been urged to show off a little, as performers do, instead of feel- 
ing uneasy and ashamed, after they had learned to pause instead 
of uttering the inevitable “er” or “an’” and “uh,” we brought 
out books of essays, magazines, and the pictures of a pictorial 
age. 
I remembered the divisions, already indicated, that would give a 
sense of progress as the weeks went by. At first we came soberly 
down to earth and discussed Iowa, Grant Wood, young corn, strip 
cultivation, and soil erosion. I had just returned from a farm where 
the green, rustling rows of corn ran up and down the land in lines 
that followed the contours of the hills, where wheat succeeded al- 
falfa, and livestock steered clear of electrically charged fences, 
hummed over by the Midland Continental planes and swept by great 
pilot lights. But a farm which still had the songs of meadow larks, 
the fragrance of wild roses, and the drifting white of cottonwood 
trees. The little actress in the class, taking at night the role of a 
heroine in a Saroyan fantasy, heard in the morning from nine to ten 
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o’clock about modern farm life—drought, rotation of crops, strip 
cultivation, the Dust Bowl problem—read about it, too. We were 
haunted by lands that needed rain, and by books that suggested 
drought and rainy season: Mary Austin’s The Land of Little Rain; 
Judy Van der Veer’s beautiful River Pasture, about that country 
back from the coast with its many twisted trails and its cattle that 
seize upon the dying grass. Made just for us, it seemed, were the 
superb documentary films, The River, Grass, The Plow That Broke the 
Plains, giving in a kind of epic way portents of a greater disaster 
unless the land was saved. : 

The valley roads, the white paved roads, led to great cities— 
Cities for Conquest—and we saw a motion picture or two that the 
studios have learned to do well—photographs of the canyons of 
streets, reproductions of their cacophony of sound. It was a new 
idea for some of the students that there was a peculiar beauty about 
cities that had appealed to Lamb and Dr. Johnson, among others, 
that Marcel Proust undeniably had caught—compounded not of the 
empty roads and quiet pastures of the country, but of narrow shop 
front and narrow alley, of terraces and balconies suffused with light. 
The greatest lover of just such an effect, I might recall in a happy 
moment, was Omar Khayy4m of Naishapdr. “Wake! for the sun 
strikes the Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light.” But to one stu- 
dent, at least, city beauty would mean the peculiar hush of an early 
Sunday morning in New York, perhaps in Wall Street near the 
church, when all that mighty heart was lying still. 

Our fourth division, appreciation of the arts, could not be dealt 
with so obviously as its rather stereotyped wording suggested. But 
cities reminded me of Chelsea, of the Left Bank, of Greenwich Vil- 
lage and the narrow house of Edna St. Vincent Millay. She made 
the transition to the arts easy with her famous closed couplets of 
Renascence, the conversational meters that “the adorable Chaucer” 
had used. The windows for her held a sky wide with stars and she 
knew them all by name: Capella ‘with her golden kids,” “the risen 
She-Goat showing blue and red.” As we counted the three stars in 
their changeless pattern, we thought of Miss Millay’s face, eternally 
youthful and intense, and of another poet from Untermeyer’s Play 
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in Poetry: William Blake, delighting in images—burning tigers, 
lambs, a pebble and a clod. And over in the Little Theater the 
choral-speaking classes stood on the stage with the light upon their 
brows, their bright hair, and their eager eyes, and recited Sandburg, 
Benét, as if their voices were a symphony, here and there like an in- 
strument breaking free, subsiding, rising again, to suggest the 
rhythms of America. It was playing most magically with tones, 
depths of sound, and pictures touched with caprice, suggestion, and 
daring. ““The name gives the poetry,” says Max Eastman. 

When they discovered that verse was naming, they, too, named 
their objects, with an eye upon one of the most fortunate uses of it— 
Shakespeare’s “Dirge” from Cymbeline. ‘Golden lads and girls,” 
“wages,” “dust.’’ Or they might try to write as did the Greeks in 
the most lovely mythology ever devised, naming Proserpine and 
having the springtime, naming Echo and hearing a song. 

So we were ready for music and the Philharmonic, thinking of 
Sibelius, saving our programs and reading therefrom, or watching 
the Ballet Russe in Cog d’or, coming across pictures of Nijinsky and 
later dancers in the more modern ballet. All seemed made for beauty 
—the aesthetic, clear, right, strongly proportioned. 

But there was the ugly, also, we found, in cheap calendars, blatant 
advertisements, and tall pallid houses that seemed to have no foun- 
dations upon the good earth, toadstool growths without integrity or 
use. Then I remembered Frank Lloyd Wright and Soriano and 
Neutra and the houses they had built, I remembered books by pilots 
who flew planes stripped of ornament down to the lines of a bird, 
and birds brought us to the sky and land again, to my admiration 
for Beebe, Hudson, and Audubon, and to many a fact about science 
discussed in class by students, just come from chemistry and zoélogy 
laboratories, who knew far more than I. 

But essays I could show them how to read, how to sift out detail, 
definition, and example, how to proceed from the bored, even exas- 
perated first glance to a search for the electrifying fact or fancy. 
Facts surprising, like those of Franz Boas’ Race and Place and Stra- 
chey’s Florence Nightingale; fancies that lingered in one’s memory, 
like those of Virginia Woolf’s Beau Brummell. The essay was all 
things to all men. It changed like a chameleon. ‘Have you the idea 
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now?” I would ask. And they would try to grasp the slipping, val- 
uable, basic thing that was held so fast and surely by the author. 
Perhaps from these first steps, a few later would become expert 
readers, taking pride in the elaborations of development and proof, 
for whom the printed page would hold no bafflement at all! 

Still my failures—my minor tragedies in teaching! On days when 
the heavy California rains fell and I walked to City College over the 
swirls of silt-clouded water, ready to give Stuart Chase’s ideas of the 
wasting of soil and the eroding of the great hills, to be met by the 
indifference of the young inhabitants of the town! And when softer 
days came, of radiant clouds, wistaria on all the arbors, when ring- 
doves walked on dry pavements beneath the shining camphor trees, 
with a spirit born of such exquisite weather did I attempt to suggest 
Peattie’s The Flowering Earth and “the lovely forms of seduction, 
the flowers.’’ How often have they misunderstood me, choosing in- 
stead what they thought useful for everyday, regardless of the 
spring—practical advice about how to win friends and influence 
people, how to impress the waiter, how to secure admittance to a 
premiére. How often have they mistaken suavity for fineness, self- 
assurance for integrity! 

And yet I think that they have discarded cheapnesses of language 
—the cliché, the vulgarity of ‘the refined,” the optimistic jargon. I 
hope that one day they will speak the English of the King James 
Version and depend upon strong names rather than upon affecta- 
tions, choosing ‘‘the light from common water, the grace from simple 
stone.” 

I think that I have taught grammar in a helpful way—imparting 
knowledge about cases and tenses, not always expecting the stu- 
dents to know. Any instructor can ask questions. Usually he should 
answer them, too. A liberal giving of information is observable in 
other walks of life. I like to recall how much I learned about Arabian 
horses from a groom at the Kellogg stables, how much I have gained 
from our campus head gardener, who knows all the botanical names 
of our trees and flowers. So sometimes it is good for students to be 
told very generously: to be given a firm definition with the “is when” 
and “‘is where”’ clauses discarded, to have repeated for them a defi- 
nite rule that they may construct an orderly sentence. 
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I hope that we have become more agreeable people than we were, 
that we have naturalness and honesty. I hope that we use the word 
“culture” in a firm sense when we talk of Finnish music and of Mexi- 
can fiestas. I hope that we do not, in the manner of the provincial, 
laugh at broken speech or at foreign accents. I hope that we shall 
remember to pronounce “‘sacrilegious’’ correctly and that we shall 
not begin our sentences with “‘due to,” that we shall not dot our 
i’s with little circles nor write a book review in which we refer to 
Dr. Carrel by his first name. I hope that we sit with ease and talk 
with grace. I hope—I hope—that now we are truly of the town. 

Once there was a city let down from heaven, all opalescent, filled 
with peace and promise. In that city let us dwell! But sometimes 
let our recollections take us beyond the walls that we may recapture 
the wildness suggested so wistfully in books: ‘Still sometimes when 
in fall or spring the wind turns, coming from a fresh place, we smell 
wilderness on it, and this is heartbreak and delight.” 


AL, THE ARAB 


We all know Al, the Arab, when we see Al Koran. 

‘Al! Oh, yes, the Arabic article. Obvious, isn’t it?” we say casually. 

Then we forget all about the matter, and the next time we see the 
world al we don’t recognize it. 

When we sit in an alcove and look out over an alfalfa field, we don’t 
consider the fact that both alfalfa and alcove are Arabic words. “Alcove” 
once meant “‘tent.” 

“Alcohol,” “alembic,” “alchemy,” and “‘algebra” are also Arabic gifts 
to the English tongue. 

Many stars retain Arabic names. Even amateur stargazers know 
Aidebaran, the follower, and Algol, the ogre. 

The Crusades, as well as the Arabic conquest of Spain, had their part 
in the introduction of Eastern words into the English lexicon. The knights 
of old learned, during their wanderings, to like sugar, caraway, and limes. 
They found out the value of camphor and reveled in the use of attar of 
roses. 

After the Crusades traders kept up the good work until folks began to 
think that “sugar,” “attar,” “henna,” “lime,” “camphor,” “caraway” 
and such were English words instead of Arabic. Poor little Al got lost 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A WRITING LABORATORY 


For a number of years freshman English classes at Park College did 
much writing in the classroom. When sections were too large for ade- 
quate supervision by the instructor, half the class was sent to another 
room with a student assistant. Semester papers were written in this fash- 
ion, with the instructor spending an hour alternately in each room. This 
procedure gave opportunity to examine note cards, tentative outlines, and 
rough drafts of papers as soon as they were written. 

After hearing Professor F. S. Appel of the University of Minnesota and 
Professor J. Hooper Wise of the University of Florida tell of their writing 
laboratories at the English Council in St. Louis in 1938, we decided it 
was time to stop this awkward method of writing in the classroom and 
petition the Curriculum Committee for a writing laboratory. 

The only space available for the project was the reading-room on the 
second floor of the library. Since it was already provided with tables and 
chairs, very little extra equipment was needed. Doors were placed at the 
entrance to the room, and the open shelves were inclosed to hold handbooks 
of composition and rhetoric. Copies of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and 
Crabb’s English Synonyms were purchased for use at the tables. A copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary was placed at the front of the room. 
All classes in freshman English used this laboratory for one period a week 
during 1939-40. The other two periods were held in the classroom as 
before. 

In the autumn of 1940-41 Park College dropped freshman English ex- 
cept for two classes of freshmen who needed remedial work. The other 
freshmen were enrolled in a survey of the humanities. It was decided to 
retain the writing laboratory and make it a part of the Humanities Sur- 
vey. This new course offered four hours of credit. It provided for one 
lecture a week, two discussion periods, and two consecutive hours in the 
writing laboratory. Six sections of freshmen were enrolled in the course. 

Although the lecturers were selected from the entire Humanities Di- 
vision, only three instructors were assigned to the discussion periods and 
the laboratory. All were experienced teachers of freshman English. For- 
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tunately the system of industrial work at the college enabled each in- 
structor to have two assistants, upperclassmen majoring in the depart- 
ment of English. 

In order to have a smooth-working program, it now became necessary 
to provide three laboratories, so that the three morning sections and the 
three afternoon sections could meet at the scheduled hours. Writing was 
done from 7:30 to 9:20 on Tuesday morning and from 1:00 to 2:50 on 
Friday afternoon. Similar equipment was given to each laboratory, and 
the librarians allowed reference books and materials to be taken there 
for the two-hour period. 

The laboratory proved most efficient when not more than thirty were 
present. Each student was urged to do the reading and planning for 
his paper before he arrived. At the beginning of the hour the instructor 
and assistant began the round of the class, returned old papers, spent a 
few minutes discussing difficulties, then looked over the student’s plan 
for the new paper or, if he were working on a paper for several weeks, 
offered suggestions for improvement. Many illogical organizations and 
much crooked thinking were eliminated by these conferences. 

To unify the course, the instructors have prepared a laboratory manual 
called Orientation English. This is not a drill book but a guide to study. 
It tries to help the student solve his problems connected with the Humani- 
ties Survey by teaching him to use the library efficiently, to read with 
understanding, to take usable notes on lectures, and to express himself 
clearly and interestingly in writing after he has reached some conclusions. 

The required writing for the course consisted of both lecture notes and 
papers. The lecture notes, prepared outside the laboratory and handed 
in each week at the period following the lecture, were corrected and re- 
turned the following week. 

Subjects for papers were listed in the mimeographed outline of the 
humanities course and were used for both oral and written reports. An 
effort was made to get students to write along lines of their special interest. 
Papers were written on Luther, Calvin, and Puritanism by some students 
interested in the ministry. Music students chose musical subjects; those 
interested in literature and history chose related subjects; and art stu- 
dents found much that interested them. One pre-medic wrote on the 
knowledge of anatomy among the Greeks and the practice of surgery in 
the Middle Ages. Often the student chose to write along some line of 
which he had no previous knowledge. The list of suggested subjects was 
intended to stimulate thought and was not meant to be followed slavishly. 
Below are listed some of the titles of papers written in the laboratories. 
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They show a wide range of interests and the opportunity to follow indi- 
vidual tastes. The best of the papers were printed in a special issue of the 


Stylus, campus publication. 


The Doric Order in Greek Architec- 
ture 

The Greek Theater Contrasted with 
the Modern Amphitheater 

The Greek Stage 

Antigone, the Conscientious Objector 

Antigone’s Change of Character 

Which Are the Greater Loyalties? 

The Function of the Greek Chorus 

Greek Influences on Modern Writing 

Influence of Music on Greek Litera- 
ture 

Demosthenes 

Greek and American Women 

Helen of Troy 

Sappho 

Scholasticism 

Humanism 

The Mystic Effect of Gregorian Chants 

The Feudal System 

The Life of a Serf 

Medieval Hunting Customs 

The Medieval Stage 

Gutenberg and the Development of 
Printing 

The Black Death 

Surgery in the Middle Ages 

Great Grandfather: Medieval Univer- 
sity 

Bookmaking in the Middle Ages 

Dante’s Hell 

Symbolism of the Mass 

The Jesuits 

The Madonna in Art 


Leonardo da Vinci 

The Gothic Cathedral 

Donatello’s ‘“David’ and Michel- 
angelo’s “David” 

Indulgences in the Catholic Church of 
the Sixteenth Century 

Greek Mythology in A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream 

Nick Bottom 

Puck 

Elizabethan Fairies 

Folksongs of the British Isles 

Beethoven’s Development of a Sym- 
phony 

“Dover Beach” 

Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal 

Morris, a Victorian Reformer 

Romanesque Architecture 

The Essence of Lutheranism 

Hymns of Martin Luther 

Goethe, as Modern Critics See Him 

The Episode of Margaret 

Rembrandt’s Work 

The French Educational System 

Marie Antoinette 

The Puritan Meetin’ House 

Salem Witchcraft 

Superstition of a Southern Negro 

Progress in Negro Education 

Lynching in the South 

Paul Robeson 

Marian Anderson 

George Washington Carver 

On Hearing a Record of ‘The Congo” 


The evaluation of these papers offered a real problem. A composition 
scale was worked out last summer under the direction of Mr. Shumaker 
at the Workshop in General Education at the University of Chicago. 
This scale attempts to grade the student on five items: form, organiza- 
tion, style, mechanics, and thought. It is a weighted scale, form (appear- 
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ance of the manuscript) being weighted once, organization twice, style 
once, mechanics twice, and thought four times. To find the average, or 
“‘General Merit,” each item is graded on the basis of too and multiplied 
by the weight of that item. The sum of the resulting figures is divided by 
10, the sum of the weights. A sample problem follows: 


I 2 1 2 4 
Form Organization Style Mechanics Thought General Merit 


go 4° 50 70 60 60 


The average on the curve is taken at 50. (A, 96-100; B, 76-95; C, 26-75; 
D, 6-25; and F, 1-5.) This student’s ‘General Merit” of 60 would give 
him a rating of C. 

The scale was of advantage in showing the student his weak points. If 
his grade was low on form, he could easily remedy that by conforming to 
the rules of manuscript and presenting a neat paper. Organization was 
not so easy and generally received a low rating during the first semester. 
Style and mechanics had to be raised by study in most instances and 
sometimes by special testing. The student felt especially complimented 
when told that his thought was good even if poorly expressed. If the stu- 
dent could think clearly, it was not hard for him to learn to organize his 
material and correct the expression of his thought. Content had to come 
before form. 

Papers were collected at the end of one laboratory period and returned 
at the next period, whether they were completed or not. When the paper 
was returned, it had a yellow sheet of comment attached. At the top 
appeared the composition scale, and below that running comments sug- 
gesting improvement in thought, vocabulary, or style. The students liked 
this correspondence and often added a note in reply. Each paper was 
then re-written and returned to the instructor for filing. 

Further evaluation was determined by individual records. A folder, 
kept on file for each student, contained, first, the results of the Coopera- 
tive English Test of the American Council on Education, showing the 
student’s score on Vocabulary, Speed of Comprehension in Reading, 
Level of Comprehension in Reading, Reading Comprehension, Mechan- 
ics of Expression, and Effectiveness of Expression. Next in the folder 
were the data on the student from the office of the Dean of the College. 
Then followed the student’s autobiography, his papers written in the 
laboratory with bibliographies showing his reading, and the results of 
tests taken throughout the year. A summary of his work and improve- 
ment was recorded on a yellow sheet at the end of each semester and 
added to each record. 
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Most of the students have reacted favorably to the writing laboratory. 
They appreciated the quiet atmosphere of the room, the convenience of 
the dictionaries and reference material, and the opportunity for personal 
conferences with the instructors. Many have said that the heart of the 
Humanities Survey lay in the writing laboratory, for there they could 
read and write on any subject that interested them in lecture an: discus- 
sion. Without realizing it, they have been shown both the pleasure and 
the method of research, the basis of their future college study. Instructors 
feel that students showed the greatest improvement in organization of 
material and in writing clearer and more thoughtful papers. They have 
learned to write not by the study of grammar and rhetoric but by practice 
in writing papers for a course whose subject matter is unlimited. 


ELIzABETH M. CAMPBELL 
Park COLLEGE 
PARKVILLE, MIssourt 


RECENT POETRY IN TERMINAL COURSES 


It is only in the last few years that the term “‘recent poetry” has come 
to have not only great but almost controversial significance. What is this 
recent verse and who are its writers? Let me explain at once that I am 
mainly referring to poets such as W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Louis 
MacNeice, Cecil Day Lewis, Archibald MacLeish, Muriel Rukeyser, and 
perhaps also T. S. Eliot, a much older writer, who can, however, be con- 
sidered the ghostly father of the group. The characteristics of their verse 
are (to summarize briefly a complicated question): a keen awareness of 
the contemporary scene and a consequent use of contemporary subject 
matter, a tone of disillusionment, and a tendency to experiment in mat- 
ters of poetic technique, as shown by the use of devices like sprung rhythm 
and of assonance in the place of rhyme. The writers I have named are 
indifferently English or American. Where aims and methods are similar, 
as here, the question of nationality is not of great significance. 

We should be clear too about the kind of students to whom I suggest 
that these poets’ work be taught. Inevitably it will be presented in courses 
in contemporary literature; I am urging its suitability for courses at a 
lower level, even for terminal courses in junior colleges. The courses I 
mean are the required courses in freshman English—for too many stu- 
dents a terminal as well as an initial course in college English—and a se- 
mester course in poetry such as is offered to many underclassmen as an 
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“introduction to poetry.” Naturally, the amount of poetry offered and 
the method of presentation will differ in these two courses; but what I 
shall say is applicable to both, for I intend to answer some objections I 
have heard made to teaching such modern verse in such courses. The ex- 
cellences of the poetry are apparent without my pointing them out. 

The first objection is pedagogical—that modern poetry is too difficult 
for comprehension, especially for the comprehension of students in termi- 
nal courses. In part this objection may be valid; some of the poetry is 
difficult. The American, Hart Crane, for example, although he appears 
in some of the anthologies, is not easily understood. A bold figure, such as 


In all the argosy of your bright hair I dreamed 
Nothing so flagless as this piracy. 


is by no means unintelligible, but it is difficult to explain to students who 
have little poetic background. The meaning in Crane and in the sur- 
realist poets, like Dylan Thomas, is there, but to find it may be exhaust- 
ing, and the discovery should be reserved for students of higher than a 
freshman or sophomore level. I am not asserting that all the work of all 
the modern poets is suitable for classroom discussion. Some selection 
must be made, and there is fortunately plenty to choose. The obscurity 
of modern poetry, ever since Max Eastman’s famous essay, ‘““The Cult 
of Unintelligibility,”’ has been exaggerated. I see nothing insuperably 
difficult about the great bulk of the poetry of Auden, Spender, and Mac- 
Leish. The last has not been deemed too obscure for radio presentation, 
for instance. Miss Rukeyser, if sometimes obscure, is often very clear. 
I like to present to freshman composition classes her peom, ‘‘Boy Who 
Gets His Hair Cut Short,”’ a description of an adolescent boy whose sister 
is cutting his hair. As she snips, encouraging her brother to think he will 
soon be able to find a job, the boy from the corner of his eye looks at the 
“‘precision”’ of the “successful” neon sign (the words are Miss Rukey- 
ser’s) visible through the window. No poem I can immediately recall pre- 
sents so economically and so clearly a typical contemporary subject—the 
fumbling of man and the superiority of man’s gadgets; and no class to 
whom I have presented the poem has failed after a careful reading to 
grasp the implications and the significance. I mention only one poem, but 
there are many no less intelligible and significant: Spender’s ‘An I can 
never be a great man” or “Different living is not living in different 
places,”’ Auden’s “Law like Love,” or Kenneth Fearing’s ‘“X minus X.” 
Naturally I cannot name all of them. The point is that for each obscure 
poem there are many clear ones. 

Another point. These recent poets are, even in their most difficult 
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poems, less difficult than Shakespeare whom we blithely teach to high- 
school juniors. I open Julius Caesar at random and read: 

A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 

On abject orts, and imitations, 

Which out of use and stal’d by other men, 

Begins his fashion: do not talk of him 

But as a property. 
How many minutes of teaching will it require to make a class understand 
Antony’s opinion of Lepidus and the figure in which he clothes it? It is 
slovenly teaching to dismiss the passage by saying simply, “‘Antony does 
not approve Lepidus.” So to simplify impoverishes Antony’s character 
and Shakespeare’s thinking. Yet to understand the lines a student must 
know the meaning of “‘abject,” “orts,”’ “imitations,” ‘‘stal’d,” “fashion,” 
and “‘property,”’ and must solve the abnormal syntax. I do not suggest 
banishing Shakespeare from the curriculum. I am only suggesting that 
any teacher who can understand Elizabethan English and impart his own 
understanding to a class is certainly competent to understand and impart 
modern poetry. 

The second objection is literary. The objectors do not so much deny 
the merits of the poetry I am discussing as believe that other, traditional 
poetry has greater merit. Once again their objection is valid in part. 
From the hierarchy of English poets our classics, the Miltons, the Donnes, 
the Wordsworths, are unshakable. The place of the moderns is still un- 
sure. Who knows what posterity will think of even Housman, or Hardy, 
or Yeats, all now safely dead and in the pantheon? But the question is 
not which poetry is greater—at best a futile question—the question is 
which poetry is better suited for presentation to students in freshman 
and sophomore courses. The appreciation of English literature is the re- 
ward of a long and exacting discipline. How many years of reading has 
it taken even English teachers to understand a page of Shakespeare, a 
poem of Andrew Marvell, or a book of Paradise Lost? That these skills 
are not for the terminal student in freshman English or in a course in the 
introduction to poetry let us frankly confess. Rather than teach him the 
classics inadequately (and in freshman English we no longer even attempt 
to teach them), let us introduce him to poets already of his own back- 
ground, with whom he may be presumed already to have some sympa- 
thy. In a terminal course devoted entirely to Shakespeare or to a given 
literary period one may well set the student on a path he will be glad to 
follow even after he no longer has academic guidance, but in the present 
freshman courses where reading, alas! must be incidental and the little 
there is must be telling, poetry can be used to teach structure, diction, and 
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forcefulness just as well as essays can. If we steal precious minutes from 
those grave mistresses, grammar and the term paper, we must be sure 
that the ladies for whom we are risking their jealousy are, if not equally 
sober, at least equally virtuous. 

A thorough discussion of the virtues of modern poetry is not my in- 
tention; fortunately little defense of them is needed. Poetry, to be sure, 
is not prose; it is not suitable for exhaustive discussion of an idea, which 
is certainly something freshmen need to learn. But its virtues today are 
what the virtues of true poetry have always been: economy, precision, 
imagery, and emotion. Is there anything freshman writing needs more 
than the first two? Is there anything better than poetic imagery to 
awaken a student’s perception of the relation between the world of men 
and things and the world of language? And what better than poetry can 
give him an example of emotion which finds its power in self-imposed 
discipline? 

CARL NIEMEYER 
(MUNICIPAL) JuNIOR COLLEGE 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


LITERATURE AND THE PRACTICAL 


Perhaps the most serious form of attack that the literature course in 
college has had to face in recent years is the one based on the belief that 
literature is not a practical subject. In view of the tremendous emphasis 
placed of late upon practical values in life and education, it was inevitable 
that one college course after another would be put to the test of practical- 
ity. Courses in literature have not escaped the general necessity, and it 
is to be feared that, unless teachers of the subject take pains to eluci- 
date their position more thoroughly than they have done in the past, the 
future will see a continued weakening of the function of literature in 
American education. 

We teachers of literature in college have been backward in defending 
our subject, and the reason seems to be that too many of us have not 
established with sufficient clarity in our own minds a theory of literature 
and what may be expected from a study of it. Occasionally in our teach- 
ing we may bring out the social values of a writer or his work, perhaps 
more frequently we dwell upon the artistic elements, but for the most 
part we are inclined to settle down comfortably to the exegesis and the 
inculcation of the fruits of historical research. At the same time we are 
thoroughly aware that historical study is only a step toward a study of 
literature proper and cannot be accepted as the main object of a litera- 
ture course on the undergraduate level. 
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The general vagueness about the nature of literature and the objects 
of its study does not prevent some of us from being hostile to certain 
attempts to give the study of literature a more definite and more prac- 
tical direction. There has been violent criticism of the efforts of educators 
interested particularly in the secondary schools in encouraging the study 
of literary works for their values in social adjustment. Professors have 
expressed horror at the thought that this utilitarian view of literature 
might at length creep into the college and put to flight the apostles of cul- 
ture. But such a feeling is seldom supported by a sound foundation of 
literary theory, else there would have been somewhat more temperate 
condemnations of the heresy. 

To speak of literature as experience sends cold chills down the back of 
the inhabitant of the ivory tower; yet it would be hard to find a more 
tenable or fruitful conception of what literature is. Like all art, litera- 
ture is essentially personal experience expressed in an artistic form. Some 
of the literary specialists, the aestheticians, are interested in the artistic 
form to the neglect of the substance, while others, the historical scholars, 
are concerned primarily with the personal and environmental factors that 
help to explain either the form or the substance. But the substance itself 
is surely of first importance to most readers of literature, and that sub- 
stance has to do with the interpretation of a bit of the universe by the 
writer. This is to say that his literary product represents his personal ex- 
perience—the meaning that life, or a part of it, has for him. 

There has been a great pother about the so-called propaganda litera- 
ture that has become so conspicuous in contemporary writing. It has 
been praised as violently as it has been damned. By it is generally meant 
literature that aims consciously at some social, economic, or other reform. 
Clearly, such writing is the embodiment of personal experience no less 
than the work of the most confirmed individualist. John Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath is literature in exactly the same sense as Willa Cather’s 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl. Both works give us the meaning attached 
by the writers to their material, though the two books differ widely in the 
kind of significance brought out as well as in the principle governing the 
choice of subject matter. All literature, indeed, may be looked upon as 
propaganda, for inasmuch as the writer seeks to convey his experience 
to the reader, he is presumably trying to convince the reader of the valid- 
ity of that experience. 

The distinction, then, between two different kinds of literature is not 
to be sought in a difference in literary principle but rather in a difference 
in the selection of subject matter and in the personal interpretation of that 
subject matter. Writers, like the rest of humanity, vary greatly in their 
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individual outlooks; hence there must be striking differences in their inter- 
pretations of life. Sometimes these differences are reduced to a few cate- 
gories such as naturalism, humanism, romanticism, and perhaps one or 
two more. Human personality is hardly so simple as to be subject to any 
strict classification. But the thing to remember is that such categories 
must be understood to refer, not to literary principles, but to the char- 
acteristics of the writer as a human being. 

Thus it becomes clear that it is not possible to condemn a kind of litera- 
ture without condemning the kind of personality that produced it. We 
cannot decry a propaganda novel merely on the ground that it is based 
on a mistaken literary principle, because that is not true; if we reject it, 
we must do so by rejecting the very makeup of the writer. Whether this 
is defensible or not, most of us, once we realize the implications of the act, 
find it repellent and illiberal. We find it so because it implies the setting- 
up of a standard of values that, whether it is authoritative or individual, 
inevitably fails to make allowance for the wide divergences of human re- 
sponse to the varying conditions of existence. 

So much for literary theory. Now what light does such a view of litera- 
ture throw upon the function of literature in education? The conception 
of literature as personal experience in an artistic form will be found to 
simplify greatly the teaching problem. Since all literature is in a sense 
propaganda, obviously any literary work may be so taught, and fre- 
quently is. The point is that teachers vary in respect to what they care 
to propagandize; hence they vary in their choice of literature and often 
in its interpretation. Teachers interested in the presumably practical val- 
ues will encourage the student to absorb works that will clarify his social 
relationships; teachers highly appreciative of the individual values of lit- 
erature will set the student upon works that may be expected to 
strengthen his perception of great personalities and their ideals. Second- 
ary-school teachers are more likely to do the former, college teachers the 
latter. But whether it is Keats’s ‘‘Ode to a Grecian Urn”’ or Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘The Cry of the Children” that is being studied, the teacher is aim- 
ing at a single object, the enrichment of the student’s response to an as- 
pect of life. 

Since in this way all teaching of the subject matter of literature is 
found to consist of the insinuation of personal interpretations and mean- 
ings into the minds of the students, it is unenlightened to object to the 
stressing of the practical values on the ground that such a procedure in- 
volves a degradation or perversion of literature. Of course it often hap- 
pens that a too zealous seeker after social values reads into a work ideas 
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not intended by the author, just as an enthusiastic devotee of humanism 
may err in his own way. But that is another matter. The basic difference 
between the conservative and the liberal teacher of literature arises from 
a deep-seated disagreement over what is valuable in human experience. 
In short, the teachers, being on the whole normal human beings, differ 
like other human beings in their reaction to the external world—differ, 
indeed, just as the authors themselves differ. But the authors in general 
go ahead and express their own views of things without fretting unduly 
about the contradictory views of their rivals, present or past; while the 
teachers, or some of them, are not content to choose the literary works 
and interpretations that suit them, but must perforce require that every- 
body conform to their particular canon and standard. 

The corollary is clear: it behooves all teachers of literature, whether 
on the secondary-school or college level, to respect opposing views and to 
exercise restraint in maintaining any set standard of values or any one 
literary approach. More precisely, if we college teachers feel the pressure 
in the direction of the practical too keenly for easy resistance, we may in 
good conscience yield somewhat and begin to give greater prominence to 
the social implications of our subject, remembering that literature is as 
broad as life itself and that no human interest or attitude is alien to it. 
A truly liberal mind will recognize this fact and rejoice in it. We may 
pardonably express the hope that the teachers of literature in the second- 
ary schools will see fit to enlarge their scope to take in more of the indi- 
vidual and idealistic aspects. But our own function as inheritors and 
guardians of a broad culture must remain our primary concern. A true 
humanism will embrace all sorts of literature and all sorts of literary val- 
ues. It will not endure a conflict between two or three approaches to life; 
it will serve as peacemaker among them by comprehending them all. 

It is in this fashion that we may boldly and without apology claim a 
place for literature in the educative scheme of the future. The highest 
function of the teacher of literature is not to indoctrinate the student with 
one set of human values as opposed to all others but to induce him to 
play intellectually and imaginatively with all significant interpretations 
of our existence, allowing them to clash with one another and to correct 
one another, until in the end he reaches the settled and mature views 
that grow out of his own personality and the interaction of the best of all 
human experience. To strive for such an object is to strive for the prac- 


tical in the fullest sense of the word. 
GILBERT MACBETH 
VILLANOVA COLLEGE 
VILLANOVA, PENNSYLVANIA 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Can you suggest a source of information on such constructions as ‘‘ put 
off,” “wind up,” etc. Are“ off,” “up,” and “ out’ considered part of the verb? 


Please comment. 
M. L. 


An excellent discussion of the verbal constructions you mention is to 
be found in chapters xii and xiii of Our Living Language by J. H. G. Grat- 
tan and P. Gurrey (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1925). The authors say in 
part of such words as off, up, and out: 

But whether they follow it closely or at a distance, they belong to the verb, 
not to any noun. You would not, therefore be wrong in stating that they were 
adverbs. And yet such words do not perform exactly the same work as the gen- 
eral run of adverbs do. They do not merely add to the meaning of the verb; 
they tell us indeed nothing of the place, manner, purpose, etc. of the action. 
Rather they may be said to fuse with the verb, and with it to express one unit 
of thought. When, therefore, such words differ clearly from the ordinary ad- 
verb, it is advisable to give them a more precise label: Verbal Particles. ... . 
This union of simple verb and particle forms what is known as a Compound 


Verb. 
A. H. M. 


In the following sentence would the underlined part be considered the sub- 
ject of the verb‘ was,” or would “what was worth remembering” be the direct 
object of the verb “‘ said”: ‘What Mr. Jones said was worth remembering’’? 


M. L. 


I should consider What Mr. Jones said a substantive clause, function- 
ing as subject of the verb was. The danger of considering the widely sepa- 
rated what... . was as the direct object of said is illustrated by such a 
pair of sentences as 

Whatever he reads will prove interesting, 

He reads whatever will prove interesting. 
Observe that these two sentences, the first with the substantive or noun 
clause as subject and the second in which the substantive clause functions 


as object, have quite different meanings. 
A. H. M. 
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Does the verb “‘demean” ever properly mean “‘debase’’? Doesn’t it still 
mean simply ‘behave’? L. S. 


Your question is one of definition; the modern English verb from Old 
French demener means simply behave, according to Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary (2d ed.); the modern English verb made up of de 
plus the adjective mean means simply debase. Both are in reputable use. 
Since the two forms are spelled and pronounced alike, the difference is of 
merely historical interest; we might well treat demean as one verb with 
two meanings, as far as present use is concerned. The form demean in the 
sense of debase has been in use since 1601, according to the Oxford English 


J. B. McM. 


Can you tell me where I can find a simple but authoritative set of rules 
for writing compound words in English, that is, rules for writing compounds 
' as single words, hyphenated words, or separated words? 


No, because such a set of rules is impossible to make, for two reasons. 
First, present day (or present-day) practice is not settled; many com- 
pounds are written in all three ways by equally educated writers, for ex- 
ample, war-monger, warmonger, war monger. Second, those compounds 
which are usually written in only one way are not identifiable by any 
formal characteristic. Attempts have been made to state such rules, but 
they are virtually useless because one has to remember which rule applies 
to each word; it is just as easy to remember how the word is written as to 
remember which rule governs it. When you don’t remember a particular 


word, a good dictionary is the only safe authority. 
J. B. McM. 


What is known at present about the value of foreign-language training as 

a means of improving students’ use of English? 
L. P. H. 

Foreign-language teachers are pretty generally convinced that their 
courses are of much value in improving student English; but such objec- 
tive tests as have been made show uniformly negative results. The tests 
do show that foreign-language courses improve many students’ knowl- 
edge of English grammar; but ability to identify parts of speech and re- 
cite rules is, of course, quite different from ability to write or speak culti- 
vated English. It is becoming clear that, if the improvement of students’ 
English usage is made a definite and specific aim in language courses, such 
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improvement can be effected but that it does not automatically occur as a 
by-product of any and all language study. For a summary of current 
knowledge and opinion see an article by Thomas R. Palfrey, ‘‘The Con- 
tribution of Foreign Language Study to Mastery of the Vernacular,” 
Modern Language Journal, April, 1941, pages 550-57. 

J. B. McM. 


Ts the use of “yet” and “‘already” with past- (instead of perfect-) tense 
verbs a reputable usage? Examples are ‘‘ Did he do it yet?” and “‘ Yes, he did 
it already.” CN. 


No one to my knowledge has made a study of this usage. A collection 
of examples (with careful notes on the users and contexts) would be a 
very useful contribution to the knowledge of modern grammar. It is sure- 
ly colloquial, but its precise level and possible regional differences are im- 
possible to describe without investigation. Of fifty university students 
that I questioned about the idiom, those from the East were most likely to 
use it, those from the South least likely; but this was hardly a significant 


test. J. B. McM. 
Are the two words ‘‘forward’’ and ‘‘forwards’’ of equal standing in usage 
today? H. L. J. 


According to recent dictionaries forward is displacing forwards in all 
senses. In the past there was a difference in meaning which has been ob- 
scured in America but which seems to persist in England. At present 
there is no difference in usage level; but, if the dictionaries are correct, 
forwards will soon become old fashioned or bookish in connotation. This 
matter is discussed in H. L. Mencken’s The American Language (1936), 
page 204. 

Following the comment in the February, 1941, ‘‘ Forum”’’ on hate to be 
(she, her), two readers have called attention to the fact that textbooks and 
handbooks prescribe the nominative case in such constructions. This is 
unquestionably true and possibly should have been mentioned in the origi- 
nal comment. However, it is notorious that handbook prescriptions are 
very poor evidence of actual good usage and for this reason cannot safely 
be cited as a guide to usage. In the eighteen months since the query 
came in, I have tried to keep an eye and an ear open for occurrences of the 
construction and have failed to hear or read it even once; I am thus still 
unable to cite any evidence from actual use for either she or her. 


J. B. McM. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The country’s abnormal situation caused by defense activities has not 
affected enrolment in the 650 junior colleges as severely as the faculties 
expected. The American Association of Junior Colleges announces that 
the average drop in the public junior colleges is 10 per cent. Evening en- 
rolment has increased. In their choice of subjects, students have swung 
markedly to the technical, scientific, and short business courses. 


The College Entrance Examination Board (431 W. One Hundred and 
Seventeenth St., New York) has announced two series of tests for April 11, 
1942, and September 9-11, 1942. High-school juniors and seniors are 
eligible to take them. Examination centers are designated in each state. 


The ambitious play-production schedule of the Los Angeles City Col- 
lege for September, 1941, to February, 1942, includes George Washington 
Slept Here, Ladies in Retirement, Tovarich, Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
a recital of contemporary poetry by a verse-speaking choir of fifty voices. 


Six awards to poets who have appeared in Poetry from October, 1939, 
through September, 1940, are announced in the November issue of the 
magazine: the Levinson Prize to Archibald MacLeish for “‘Discovery of 
This Time”; the Guarantors’ Prize to Paul Engle for “America, 1941”’; 
the Oscar Blumenthal Prize to Stanley J. Kunitz; the Jeanette Sewell 
Prize to Karl J. Shapiro; the Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize to A. J. M. 
Smith; and the Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize to Frederic Prokosch. Each 
prize is one hundred dollars. 


THE PERIODICALS 


With exceptional thoroughness and clarity Randall Jarrell has traced 
the gradual but rapid swing of Wystan Auden’s poetry from its early 
vividness and power of suggestion to its late abstraction and relative flat- 
ness. ‘‘Changes of Attitude and Rhetoric in Auden’s Poetry” (the South- 
ern Review for autumn) begins with the curious mixture of ideas expressed 
in the poems of ca. 1930—ideas whose incongruity is the seed of their 
later weakness—and deftly emerges to a penetrative diagnosis of Auden’s 
poetic texture, which in the past decade has stiffened. 
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With inspiration from Marx and communism, from Freud and Grod- 
deck, from ideas on the folk, the blood, religion, mysticism, and fairy 
tales, from science, especially biological, from personal enthusiasms for 
flying, polar exploration, sports, and fighting, and, finally, from homo- 
sexuality, Auden achieved the vitality of the early poems, and the chal- 
lenge. Rejecting the old order and believing in an imminent change to a 
better world, he created a ‘‘They,”’ standing for the enemy who believe 
all that is economically unsound, morally currupt, and intellectually 
bankrupt, and a “We,” standing for the enlightened. In these poems the 
Marxism is vague, identified with evolution. ‘‘We” are farmers, explorers, 
manual laborers—the real makers and doers. Science is on “‘Our’’ side; 
it pervades the images and is adventurous. A streak of sentimental ideal- 
ism appears in the form of prayers for a general change of heart, which 
will automatically produce all the specific changes we need. 

By the time of the middle poems, the vague revolutionary theme gives 
way to the mystical impulses. Auden had pictured society as fundamen- 
tally diseased; he came to the view that hate and the terrible perversions 
of love prevail, and he mystically described death as the process by which 
corrupted by “Them” must transcend Ourselves. 

There is little to say in the earliest poems about rhetoric but much to 
say about language. Constructive, and often original enough to seem mag- 
ical, it is marked by such characteristics as omission of the particles, fre- 
quent use of verbs, verbals, and nouns, use of striking syntax, and selec- 
tion of a rich, homogeneous, somewhat specialized vocabulary. In the 
later poems the language becomes weaker—full of adverbs, adjectives, 
and intransitive verbs—but the rhetoric becomes stronger. One device is 
a variety of the effect by incongruity, which Auden creates by inserting 
an unexpectedly abstract or technical word into a concrete “‘poetic’’ con- 
text, as in ‘‘the beauty’s set cosmopolitan smile.” Other devices are the 
juxtaposition of disparate co-ordinates (“nude and fabulous epochs’’), per- 
sonified abstraction (“ga-ga Falsehood”), and the blunt, startling simile 
(Housman “kept tears like dirty post cards in a drawer”). In poems on 
Yeats, Freud, Edward Lear, and others he gains perspective by ingen- 
iously synthesizing the incongruous. Yeats is described as a country—the 
provinces of the body revolt, the squares of the mind empty, and the 
current of feeling fails. There are also lists, in imitation of Whitman, 
Joyce, and even Chaucer. 

It has been necessary for Auden to develop this rhetorical machinery 
because his thought has become increasingly abstract, public, and prosaic. 
Turning from the inaccessible condition of the best poetry in the 1920’s, 
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he has overrationalized—controlled his later poems too consciously. The 
typical solution of the twenties—modern poetry is necessarily obscure— 
is exchanged for the typical solution of the thirties—poetry is public 


speech. 


Comparing the ways of ‘America’s Comic Demigods,” Richard M. 
Dorson, in the American Scholar for autumn, considers the question of 
how closely they resemble the demigods of mythology and epic. As a rule 
our Davy Crockett, Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink, Kemp Morgan (Oklahoma 
oil man), Febold Feboldson (Nebraska’s first settler), Joe Magerac (Pitts- 
burgh iron puddler), Big Mose Humphreys (Bowery bum), and dozens of 
other heroes are mainly the creations of fairly late legend-makers whose 
medium was print, not oral tradition. From the literary growth the comic 
hero makes his way back into wide popular allusion and so becomes, out 
of an originally occupational hero, slightly known, a national folk figure. 
For this reason the American claim to a colorful body of native folk tradi- 
tion is sound. Folklorists agree that only the hero figure that is created 
by both literature and oral tradition ever secures general recognition. For 
the present the Bunyans, Finks, and John Henrys have not crystallized 
into literary heroes of epic stature. Perhaps they are doomed to further 
indignities in the folklore of the comic strips; perhaps they are destined 
for immortality in the unwritten American epic. 


By distinguishing between two kinds of criticism, the historical and the 
nonhistorical, Edmund Wilson leads one to understand his theory that criti- 
cal judgment must ultimately be nonhistorical (‘‘Literary Criticism and 
History,” in the November Adlantic). T.S. Eliot and the late George 
Saintsbury are nonhistorical critics. Eliot explains that every work of lit- 
erature is conditioned by subsequent works of literature, and as a critic 
he surveys the whole field from a particular point in this continual accre- 
tion. From that point of view he defines the living meanings and values. 
Saintsbury went over the whole ground like any academic historian, but 
he was fundamentally a connoisseur who looked for enjoyment wherever 
he could find it and was not much interested in the historical background. 

Historical criticism began in the early eighteenth century, in the time 
of Vico’s La Scienza nuova. Vico argued on historical and geographical 
evidence that Horner’s /liad was composed in the youth of Greece, where- 
as the Odyssey is the product of a later Greece, when the ideal of prudence 
had replaced the ideal of valor. Our tradition of historical criticism has 
since been amplified by many influential men. Herder wrote of poetry as 
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a kind of “‘Proteus among the people,” changing its form in response to 
the manners, habits, climates, and even accents of the different nations. 
Taine, who said that literature was to be understood as the upshot of 
three interfusing factors—the moment, the race, and the milieu—pre- 
sumed that he was a scientist and a mechanist. Marx and Engels intro- 
duced the economic element into the discussion of historical phenomena. 
Deeply inbued with the German admiration for literature which they had 
learned from the age of Goethe, Marx and Engels were modest and groping 
in their economic interpretations of literature. Shaw, trained on Marx, 
has kept the same reverence for the priesthood of literature; he may de- 
plore Shakespeare’s middle-class snobbery, but he still recognizes that 
Twelfth Night and As You Like It are the crown jewels of English dra- 
matic poetry. It is the later Marxist critics who have insisted that men 
of letters play a political role. Suppression of opinion under the czars, 
the example of Tolstoy’s What Is Art?, Trotsky’s influence, and the com- 
munist policy of regimenting writers are steps in the progress to the gov- 
ernmental control of literature which prevails in totalitarian countries. 
With the Marxists one may group the Freudians, who by psychoanalysis 
interpret literature in the light of the personalities behind it. 

Freudianism or Marxism may account for Dostoevski’s social signifi- 
cance or his neurosis, but such criticism cannot account for Dostoevski’s 
genius. It cannot solve the problems of comparative value between the 
first rate and the second rate. Any combination of literary qualities, such 
as unity, inspiration, or socialist realism, exist in second-rate literature. 
Good literature, which comes from an emotional reaction, springs from a 
highly organized mind, and the test is the degree to which it makes life 
practicable, gives it meaning. Human experience changes; the good writer 
finds a way to express something new; and each new victory of the intel- 
lect against disorder gives us deep satisfaction. 


A sympathetic interpretation of the difficult European novelist, “Kos- 
mos Kafka,” by Austin Warren, appears in the Southern Review for au- 
tumn. Kafka’s most widely read novels, The Trial, The Castle, and Amer- 
tka, and his long short stories such as ‘“The Penal Colony’’ evoke a world 
with its own structure, mood, and end—a world as self-coherent and recog- 
nizable as that of Dickens or Hawthorne. The author is not a revolution- 
ary but a man of religion, whose realism is charged with symbolism and 
allegorical implications. He presents a nightmare world of tortuous city 
streets and sinister tenement houses. In The Castle the old father tries to 
catch the ear of the dignitaries but he cannot, for they go at a gallop. 
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Everywhere underofficials work conscientiously but do not understand 
the spirit of the rules prescribed by the “‘higher-ups,”’ doubtless long dead. 
Paper-reading officials are scholars, intellectuals, whose scholarly life 
bears no discernible relation to their biological lives. Papers clutter up the 
world, menace our freedom, become terrifying monuments to human fu- 
tility. Sometimes the unnatural erupts itself into the orderly sequence of 
nature, as when a young clerk is transformed into a bug. Usually, how- 
ever, Kafka does not deal in legerdemain but rather in mysterious though 
possible actions capable of multiple interpretation, like Hawthorne in The 
Scarlet Letter. Law courts are held in dingy tenement houses; in the lum- 
ber-room of an office building two court wardens are flogged. Kafka’s 
mystery is the sign of how elusive is the truth. What happens is tolerably 
easy to explain, but what it means is the important and exacting business. 
A religious writer who implies that there is no particular faith not dis- 
credited, but whose attitude suggests belief that there is something un- 
knowable to be believed in, Kafka represents man alone, hunted and 
haunted, confronted with powers which elude him, in search of a job, 
eager to do right but perpetually baffled. 


We have for years heard of the rise of regional drama, but few of us 
know that dramatic activity which springs from the interests and the 
enterprise of the community itself has spread to all sections of the United 
States. In “Drama at the Crossroads” (November Adélantic), Norris 
Houghton traces the regional drama movement around the country from 
Texas to North Dakota. Albany, in west Texas, is the home of the 
‘“‘Fandangle,”’ an annual event planned by Robert Nail, which interprets 
Texas culture through a combination of drama, pageant, music, and 
dance, with a cast of two hundred and fifty people of the town and the 
surrounding ranches. In Alabama a resettlement worker, Nick Ray, has 
helped isolated communities to compose and produce their own plays. 
In small communities of the states of New York and Delaware, men and 
women from the universities of Delaware and Cornell have organized 
amateur theater groups which give dramatic experience to hundreds of 
people. Marie Kellogg’s work throughout the state of Wisconsin, repre- 
senting the department of rural sociology in the university, has enlisted 
such organizations as the Grange, which in turn set up one-day institutes 
where Mrs. Kellogg instructs agents from clubs in small localities. The 
culmination of a year’s program is a state-wide, one-act play tournament. 
At the North Dakota State Agricultural College, Alfred G. Arnold pre- 
sents Scandinavian plays for men and women of the prairies. He also 
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travels to isolated towns in order to bring a vitalized drama among coun- 
try people. 

Of all regional theaters, Frederick H. Koch’s Carolina Playmakers is 
still the leader. By 1940 this organization had become responsible for the 
ninety-two units of the Carolina Dramatic Association, thirty-five of them 
directed by Koch graduates. The causes of the Playmakers’ success 
are, first, the presence at Chapel Hill of Paul Green, and, second, the con- 
tinuous enthusiasm of Mr. Koch. The “Carolina Folk Plays,” however, 
share the weakness of much regional drama. Many of them are too naive; 
the playwrights are inclined to portray the oddities of local behavior with- 
out trying to accomplish the chief end of regional drama, which is to in- 
terpret, not simply present, one part of our people to the rest of us. 


Hatred and repudiation of the machine is a widespread motif of nine- 
teenth-century literature. The Panslavism of Tolstoy and Dostoevski is 
characteristic; Dmitry Karamazoff prefers Siberian imprisonment to ref- 
uge in America, and Pierre, in War and Peace, finds peace in the harmony 
of the simple peasant, Platou Karatayev. In our century the machine has 
been to many, from D. H. Lawrence to Aldous Huxley, the modern in- 
carnation of anonymous evil. A devil’s theory of the machine which does 
not distinguish between use and exploitation persists because the confu- 
sion caused by the machine’s displacement of men has not been cleared. 

In the autumn Accent, Harry Slochower demonstrates that the social 
problem of the machine is reflected by ““Modern Forms of Primitivism 
from Gauguin and Hamsun to the American Agrarians.”” Gauguin, Rilke, 
and Hamsun have rediscovered and expressed the simple and the con- 
crete as an antidote to the forces which stifle humanity. Gauguin’s primi- 
tivism was neurotic and violent; he was a civilized man who unsuccess- 
fully tried to realize an idyllic vision. Rilke has achieved rhythms which 
tend to ‘‘free’’ the spirit in things and has created metaphors which aim 
at the dematerialization of the incrusted object. Hamsun’s Growth of the 
Soil is filled with strong nouns of earthy living which give way in his 
later work to sentences filled with qualifying adverbs and clauses, support- 
ed by a halting, rambling narrative. The later books continue the diatribe 
against industrialism, but with irritability. 

In America the central motif of the southern agrarians is also the call 
for repersonalization. They stress the value of contact between work and 
reward, the need for personal ownership. They are willing to make con- 
cessions to collective industrialization, however, such as the monopoly 
control of railroads and electric-power utilities, and they are silent, in 
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their plea for individual rights, on freedom for the negro. Literal returns, 
indeed, are impossible, and such doctrines only tend to encourage dis- 
torted forms of regression. Hamsun, for example, has become a Quisling. 
Fascist distortions, we may generalize, have been made possible because of 
the genuine feeling of need in modern times for ‘‘recollection”” of man’s 
elemental origins. The ‘‘smiling future’ which Thomas Mann looks toward 
in the Joseph saga is envisioned in agrarian surroundings; Nexé’s Pelle 
returns at the end to “Daybreak Farm”; and Malraux’s Man’s Hope 
closes with a chapter on “‘The Peasants.” 


Of deep interest to teachers is D. A. Saunders’ analysis (in Harper’s 
for November) of our lethargy in regard to the defense of America. ‘The 
Failure of Propaganda”’ is a fact not only in the United States but also 
in England and even in Germany. The Nazi government advocates con- 
quest of other nations for the benefit of the favored class in Germany; to 
all other peoples the Nazi rule is death. Such propaganda can create only 
a motive of savagery and oppression; it has failed to rouse in the German 
people a moral force comparable, for example, to that of the French people 
in the French Revolution. England and America have expressed no war 
aims which can arouse passionate conviction in the allied cause. Like 
most of the fourteen points of Wilson, the eight points of Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt are nebulous, lacking in force against 
the probable post-war assertion of the privileged classes. To insure the 
full co-operation of the English and the American people against Hitler, 
it is necessary to create conviction that the war is being fought for posi- 
tive aims; that it will not merely defend our dubious status quo, but that 
it will promote a more general welfare than we have achieved. 


“Literature for Sale’’ in the November Adantic is a lively narrative by 
Ann Watkins of twenty years’ experience as a literary agent. With a stim- 
ulating abundance of anecdotes and examples of literary profits, she dem- 
onstrates the intricacies of marketing literature among the publishers of 
books and magazines, the producers of motion pictures, and the sponsors 
of radio programs. She makes clear the function of the literary agent and 
the writer’s need for thoroughly responsible service. 


Because Julian Green, though American, has written in French and be- 
cause he has concentrated on the neurotic personality, he has been com- 
monly ignored. Writing on “The Case of Julian Green’’ in the autumn 
Accent, Marjorie Brace defines the values of Green’s unusual novels. He 
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shows many superficial resemblances to Poe, Hawthorne, the French sym- 
bolists, Flaubert, and Henry James—harrowing preoccupation with inner 
existence, melodramatic and violent plots, and finesse in style. But the 
core of his problem is always the central one of our time: the increasing 
suppression and loneliness of the individual and the lack of any embracing 
social meaning which might give stability to one’s life. 

The novels of Julian Green include Closed Garden, Dark Journey, and 
The Strange River. The last book, his best, is the story of a weak and fear- 
ful man who is ultimately spiritually dead because he is insulated from 
reality by unearned income. To escape her own haunted safety, the sister- 
in-law of the protagonist pursues a curious affair with a lover whose sole 
attraction is poverty and danger. Then Shall the Dust Return, Green’s 
most recent novel (spring, 1941), is unsuccessful because it makes an effort 
to solve the problem of the neurotic’s alienation by obscure bypaths of 
religion, love, and art. In his journal he has stressed that writing is for 
him a kind of medicine, the sole effective release from depression and fear 
of death. 


Drawing examples from The Little Foxes (the motion picture), Harry 
Horner explains the value of co-operation between the art director, the 
director, and the cameraman in ‘“‘Designing for the Screen” (Theatre Arts 
for November). Preliminary sketches enable the director to avoid dis- 
tracting visual effects, such as an overly prominent picture frame or a 
piece of furniture in awkward relation to the face of the central character. 
In The Little Foxes the art director suggested details of the dinner-table 
scene: as Mrs. Hubbard speaks we see the hand of Mr. Hubbard in the 
foreground, the fingers drumming; after the dinner is over Mr. Hubbard 
scolds his wife, leaving her at the deserted table. Throughout the picture, 
such carefully planned visual details emphasize the drama. 


The American Scholar for autumn contains a tribute by John Living- 
ston Lowes to the vitality and masterly understanding of George Lyman 
Kittredge. 


No one denies that graduate schools must strive to improve the quality 
of college teaching by providing a better apprenticeship for graduate stu- 
dents. The suggestion is unsound, however, that they should introduce 
courses on the traditions of the American College (which would be a use- 
less imposition) or professional courses on college teaching. Mr. Charles 
B. Lipman, writing in the Educational Record for October, objects to the 
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proposed innovations because professional educators are not equipped in 
the subject matter and the best of graduate teachers realize that improve- 
ment, not perfection, is all that we can reasonably work toward. Gradu- 
ate schools had better encourage professors to supervise the work of 
teaching assistants more thoroughly, consult with them systematically, 
and guide them in their professional reading. Graduate schools should 
also give all students the opportunity for supervised teaching experience. 


During his “Two Years as Librarian” Archibald MacLeish has achieved 
a remarkable metamorphosis in the Library of Congress say Harry C. 
Shriver and Cedric Larson in the Saturday Review of Literature for Octo- 
ber 18. There is a new ten-million-dollar annex of snow-white marble, 
but the change goes deeper than the surface. Mr. MacLeish has made the 
resources of the library more available by supplying data on thousands 
of subjects to aid Congress in the defense program and the national de- 
fense agencies. He has reorganized the staff of the library by creating 
three major departments—administrative, processing, and reference. A 
large increase in the budget has permitted the hiring of fifty new staff 
members. Other innovations include a plan (now being tried) to obtain 
copyright books in advance of publication in order that cards may be dis- 
tributed more quickly to libraries; the establishment of five fellowships 
for young scholars; and a ‘‘promotions-from-within” policy which enables 
a man or woman to make a career in the Library of Congress. 


The biggest bottleneck in national defense is a state of mind which 
cannot comprehend a threat to our national existence because we have 
no experience with real danger. America has an “Immunity Complex” 
says Norman Cousins in the Saturday Review of Literature for October 18. 
This complex is fostered by the comic strips, with their supermen who 
always get out of the trap and their Andy Gumps who always fall out. 
Artificially happy endings overwhelm the movies. Countless authors have 
eliminated grim scenes or changed their endings to suit the readers of 
popular magazines. And the traditional vision of America is a place of 
assured safety, a country of destiny. A psychology of confidence works 
only when the people are in a position to avoid being beaten. If the im- 
munity complex results in an unwillingness or an inability to recognize 
and evaluate danger, it becomes no less a danger in itself. 


BOOKS 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


This work has been in preparation for at least a dozen years. The on- 
coming of the war is responsible for some delay, but a glance at the listed 
pagination will indicate that it is a work of large proportions and there- 
fore one that would require considerable time. In bibliography-making 
the compiler is faced with a large number of separate entries collected 
from a variety of places, each entry containing a certain body of specific 
and ordered information—a fact which means infinite care, not only in 
collecting, but in verifying and proofreading. The extent of this work is 
such as to command respect. It probably contains between one hundred 
and twenty and one hundred and thirty thousand entries, and the Index, 
which includes only subjects, writers’ names, and anonymous works (em- 
bracing also periodicals), lists about twenty-three thousand items. The 
Index includes, for example, the anonymous play, The Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus, and The Spectator but does not list Paradise Lost or David Copper- 
field. It would therefore take a long time to prepare this work, even with- 
out the interference of the war, and it is not necessary that a work of this 
kind should be completed up to the last minute. 

Nor does it greatly matter that the bibliography stops with the year 
1900. It is not the kind of work to which one would resort for current 
literature. It is meant to be a great basal work. My part of it and that 
of other contributors I know were delivered to the editor about nine years 
ago, and at least some books and articles in the fields we covered have 
been published since we finished our work. But that matter is less im- 
portant than it might seem. The idea is that, when we have a great funda- 
mental collection of the works—both original and critical—of hundreds 
of years, it is a simple matter to issue supplements covering the recent 
years omitted and the years which are to come. In working up the state 
of the scholarship of any particular author, it is an easy matter, having 
this book at hand, to gather up from the bibliography annually published 
by the Modern Humanities Research Association or (for the Renaissance) 

* Edited by F. W. Bateson. Vol. I: A.D. 600-1660; Vol. II: 1660-1800; Vol. III: 
1800-1900; Vol. IV: Index. Cambridge, England: At the University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xl4+-912; xx+1003; xxii+-1098; 287. Price $32.50. 
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from that published annually under my editorship in Studies in Philology 
such materials as have appeared in the most recent years. Excessive mod- 
ernism has tended to make our current scholars forget the masses of criti- 
cal and biographical work done during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, so that we should welcome the chance to have our minds thrown 
back to earlier, somewhat neglected works. 

The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature treats works pro- 
duced in Great Britain and in the countries now constituting the British 
Empire. It does not include works produced in the United States of 
America unless these works deal with English literature. It is to be hoped 
that, as soon as possible, a similar work covering the field of American 
literature will be forthcoming. 

The editor himself seems to have prepared large sections of the book 
or to have had them prepared under his immediate oversight. He takes 
responsibility for the whole work and states that he has gone over it all, 
edited it, and verified it. He had, however, the assistance, mainly in spe- 
cial fields, of some two hundred English and American scholars. The ar- 
rangement is chronological and also by subjects, groups of authors, and 
literary forms or types. The book is built on an elaborate and very suc- 
cessful general pattern. Most properly trained English students will find 
themselves after a little while perfectly at home in the work. Younger and 
less experienced students may find it for a time confusing, but it will be 
worth while learning to use it, for it is no idle boast of the editor that the 
outline of his work will teach as much about English literature as an ordi- 
nary textbook. 

The C.B.E.L. (so designated by the editor) deals ‘‘with all writings in 
book form (whether in English or in Latin) that can be said to possess 
any literary interest.’’ It does not pretend to list every printed work. Its 
carefully outlined arrangement nevertheless gives the skeleton (and a bit 
of the covering) of a vast subject. This outline, moreover, endeavors to 
award space in proportion to the importance of the literary art presented. 
Poets, dramatists, novelists, essayists, and historians receive most atten- 
tion. Letter-writers, orators, writers on sports, travel, law, science, and 
technical scholarship receive somewhat less. It would be impossible for 
the work to list the whole body of critical writings about English litera- 
ture. They could not be listed in these volumes if the volumes contained 
nothing else, but by the use of the judgment of the editor and of various 
collaborators (often specialists) the selection from critical writings is so 
generous and so sensible as to be, for all practical purposes, entirely ade- 
quate. 
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The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature was begun as a proper 
supplement to The Cambridge History of English Literature, but in the re- 
viewer’s opinion it has gone far beyond the scope and the thoroughness of 
that work. It probably has many faults and inadequacies, but its plain 
value is such as to afford gratification to me and, I am sure, to most 
scholars that such a work has been prepared and published. 

HARDIN CRAIG 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


PROPAGANDA FOR DEMOCRACY 


The sense of crisis which dominates our radio-centered lives and which 
has driven a writer like John Dos Passos to immerse himself in the Ameri- 
can tradition so that he might come out again with the courage to meet 
each day’s new problems, has impelled the editors of Explorations in 
Living' to bring together in one volume, and for use by freshmen in col-- 
lege, numerous texts which give expression to the many aspects of demo- 
cratic life. The book is no apology; it is, as the writers state, frankly 
propaganda. And it is perhaps in this conception of their task that the 
strength of this anthology is to be found. 

By propaganda our authors mean, not the ceaseless repetition of slo- 
gans intended to deaden the critical faculties, but the presentation of 
varied and rich affirmations of the value of love, liberty, the opportunity 
for unity in diversity, the encouragement of growth and change which 
democracy has for its goal. 

The texts used are all of a high order and are selected from the whole 
range of literature of Western civilization. Time and language are no bar- 
riers; what is included is there for what it says that is noteworthy, and the 
student meeting great minds discussing important problems will be en- 
riched by what has been said and stimulated to find his own answers. 

The book is divided into six sections. Part I includes selections treating 
ideas of tolerance and liberty. Part II, ‘‘The Discipline of Liberty,” pre- 
sents the epistemological problem, the eternal nominalist-realist problem 
which underlies modern thought, as well as selections on the theory and 
practice of education in America. Part III, entitled ‘‘ Democracy in Ac- 
tion,” contains narratives of the lives of people, chiefly little people, al- 
though Dos Passos’ famous biography of Henry Ford is included here. 
Part IV deals with war. Part V, “The Search Within,” is divided into 

* Winifield H. Rogers, Ruby V. Redinger, and Hiram C. Haydn (eds.), Explorations 
in Living: A Record of the Democratic Spirit. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 
$2.75. (A briefer edition, without the novel “Fathers and Sons,” sells for $2.50.) 
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three parts: ‘‘ Explorers of the Psyche,” made up chiefly of selections from 
diaries, includes Hamlet; ‘‘The Pursuit of Beauty” contains some excel- 
lent statements of what artists expect of art and reprints a fine selection on 
music by Igor Stravinsky; and ‘‘The Quest of the Spirit,” deals with 
materials mystical in character. Part VI, ‘“‘ Expanding Horizons,” treats 
the search for new places and the search for values. Here, as elsewhere, 
the selections are admirable. Included in this section is Turgeniev’s novel, 
“Fathers and Sons.” 

A high seriousness and urbanity pervade the entire work. Our task is 
understanding, the editors seem to say, and if understanding is difficult at 
first, it is our duty to learn to master even the difficult. On the Frontis- 
piece of their text the editors might well have placed these words from 
Albert Schweitzer’s Out of My Life and Thought: “I therefore stand and 
work in the world as one who aims at making men less shallow and morally 


better by making them think.” 
AEROL ARNOLD 
CHICAGO 


ASSORTED AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Designed to implement courses in American civilization, this anthol- 
ogy’ claims a new distinction: the two volumes keep separate the social 
documents and discussions from the belletristic material. The collection, 
running from beginnings to 1940, is quite in the trend of those augmenting 
the literary approach with the sociological. A few of the authors appear 
in both books. 

The first and larger volume, The Social Record, offers matter from more 
than one hundred and fifty writers, at an average of scarcely a half-dozen 
pages for each. Such flimsy parings would be deplorable were it not for 
the fact that the emphasis is placed, not upon the identity of the authors 
(many of whom the student has never met), but upon the ideas. Some of 
the issues around which the items are clustered are democracy and aristoc- 
racy, the rise of Americanism, nationalism, and cosmopolitanism, life ever- 
lasting, the industrial revolution, the southern cause, the passing of the 
frontier, class conflicts, immigration, imperialism, war, pacifism, depres- 
sion, and reconstruction. 

One book cannot cover everything, but one wonders why, amid all this 
rich variety, space was not given to the sciences and the fine arts. Do 
they not present vital issues in this country? Since many obscure and 
sometimes decidedly inferior writers are included, one wonders why room 


* Willard Thorp, Merle Curti, Carlos Baker, American Issues. Lippincott, 1941. 
Vol. I: pp. 1022; Vol. II: pp. 879. $3.00 each. 
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could not have been made for such articulate scientists as John Muir and 
William Beebe and for such important aesthetic-social critics as Lewis 
Mumford and Van Wyck Brooks. 

The Literary Record is laudably distinguished by the fact that the less 
significant writers have been weeded out and their pages given over to a 
generous representation of the more important figures. There is nothing, 
for instance, from such as Stedman, Miller, Stoddard, Sill, or Markham. 
This volume presumably places all the emphasis upon intrinsic artistic 
worth. It focuses on individual authors as the first volume focuses on 
ideas. 

Why, though, does the literary volume include Charles Brockden 
Brown, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Bret Harte’s sentimental “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp” and omit Sinclair Lewis and Thomas Wolfe? Why 
does it give more space to Freneau’s verse than to James Russell Lowell’s? 
Why is Longfellow’s ‘“‘Cross of Snow’ missing when his anything-but- 
artistic ‘‘A Psalm of Life” is present? Such faultfinding might not be 
justified if it were not that the editors’ design gave them full freedom in 
this volume to ignore the old extrinsic considerations and concentrate 
upon the very best artistic achievement. They do not always use that 
freedom well. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle to using this praiseworthy anthology as a 
text is the administrative difficulties incurred. To do justice to both vol- 
umes would require more than a semester for each. To handle both vol- 
umes effectively would require the co-operation, except in rare instances, 
of two or more professors, for few professors of literature are equipped to 
teach also in the social sciences as The Social Record demands, unless the 
instruction is to be hit or miss. In institutions where such division of in- 
struction is feasible the collection would be excellent. 

The social sciences most certainly have their rightful place in the edu- 
cational sun. Most certainly the more subjective, humanizing literary val- 
ues are fully as desirable. Professors of literature who contemplate using 
this collection as a text must be willing to spend hardly half their empha- 
sis upon these literary values. The rest of the time they would be con- 
tributing to what some consider the already inordinate encroachments 
made upon the arts by the well-meaning but overambitious social sciences. 

Making this anthology a handier tool, the one-page introductions are 
interesting, lucid, and inviting. The highly selective bibliographies are 
helpful and up to date. 

RoBerRT G. BERKELMAN 


Bates COLLEGE 
Lewiston, MAINE 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Opinions of Oliver Allston. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $3.00. 


The author of The Flowering of New England and New England: Indian Summer 
has written a warm, perceptive book permeated with quotations and discussions of 
American literature and American philosophy. The “‘opinions” of Oliver Allston (Van 
Wyck Brooks) about the authors he knows and admires, the fine men and women who 
have been his friends, the American way of life which he believes to be growing in wis- 
dom and in strength are valiant and inspiring reading in this time of insecurity and 
stress. 


Saratoga Trunk. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday. $2.50. 


New Orleans and Saratoga of the glittering 1880’s, the robber barons and adven- 
turesses of the era live and glow and scintillate in this most picturesque of Miss Ferber’s 
books. Horses, grand hotels, jewels, magnificence of living give glamour to a lush 
story of the illegitimate New Orleans French girl and the bold Texan gambler. Adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and superlatives are flung about with a lavish hand, and for the moment 
at least this entrancing, cleverly plotted story seems very real. 


Wolf on the Fold. By Nellise Child. Doubleday. $2.75. 

‘Meet the Furie family. America produced them, nurtured them—and sooner or 
later, America has to deal with them.” Father Furie had so much self-esteem he 
couldn’t find work that didn’t offend his pride. When his daughter, abetted by her 
father, became a wonder child evangelist, the family trailed along. The author, how- 
ever, is concerned with what makes, develops, and causes such families. But this is not 
a tract or a social treatise; it is a very readable book. 


Mrs. Doratt. By John Erskine. Stokes. $2.00. 


“IT met this woman some years ago while I was on a lecture tour. For certain reasons 
I’ve gathered all the information about her I could—in literature you may omit what- 
ever of life you don’t understand, but in life it’s harder to suppress the inexplicable.” 
Erskine heard from several people contradictory versions of Mrs. Doratt, and as he 
listened to her confidential tale of her own life he grew confused. Certainly this char- 
acter was not crystal clear. Mrs. Doratt is life, and inexplicable; threads are dangling. 
In this fictional character sketch Erskine has very subtly drawn a distinction between 
life and literature. 


Unless the Wind Turns. By Mildred Walker. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Mildred Walker, author of The Brewer’s Big Horses and Dr. Norton’s Wife, has lived 
for years in Montana and knows mountains and forest fires. Five people go into the 
Rockies on a pack trip. Four are conventional Americans, one an Austrian refugee 
doctor. Caught in a forest fire, the true characters of the people emerge. There are 
drama and suspense, and while we don’t say there’s a moral, it does effectively illus- 
trate the desperate struggles which face humanity today. 
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On Troublesome Creek. By James Still. Viking. $2.50. 

These boyhood stories by the author of River of Earth and Hounds on the Mountain 
are written in the first person. Mining camps, creek farms, and hillside cabins are their 
background. They have a genuineness, a sensitiveness to people, to youth, and to 
nature that only a gifted writer can express. Conversations are rich in colloquialism but 
not self-consciously dialectal. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings and Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
warmly commend Still’s talent. 


The Hills Beyond. By Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $2.50. 

The Web and the Rock and You Can’t Go Home Again were taken from the 
huge pile of manuscript left by Wolfe when he died. These unpublished stories are a 
part of the remainder. Ten chapters included in the title-piece of the volume are the 
last thing he wrote and are considered a significant example of his later work. Included 
is a “Note on Thomas Wolfe,” which discusses freely the author’s personality and 
method of writing. 


Broad and Alien Is the World. By Ciro Alegria. Farrar. $2.75. 

Winner in the Latin-American Prize Novel Contest. The author, born on his grand- 
father’s hacienda in northern Peru, has lived most of his life in Chile. Rumi was a 
happy village with a simple native government. When evil forces in the person of a rich 
landowner attempted to seize the communal lands of the village, the peasants fought 
valiantly for their age-old rights. There is a parallelism in this struggle of a small com- 
munity against greed and power and the European conflict. The story (too long) is told 
with a convincing simplicity. 


Remembrance of Things Past. By Marcel Proust. New ed., 2 vols. Random. 
$5.00. 
The entire seven novels comprising Remembrance of Things Past are now included in 
two volumes. 


A Curtain of Green. By Eudora Welty. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Seventeen short stories with a complimentary introduction by the great stylist, 
Katherine Anne Porter. These stories have as a background contemporary Mississippi 
—Miss Welty’s home state. They are sensitive, arresting, beautifully written with the 
clarity that comes only from a writer’s deep zest for the life about her. 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1941. Selected and edited by Herschel 

Brickell. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This is the twenty-third annual volume of these prize stories. Included are the best 
short story of the year and several by old favorites. New, young names add interest to 
the series. Critics compliment the “earnest attitude of authors to their material’ and 
the emphasis upon the “‘hidden facets of human conduct.” 


That Day Alone. By Pierre Van Paassen. Dial. $3.75. 

The author of Days of Our Years now writes of many famous, humble, or unique 
personalities and seemingly unimportant incidents and the part they have played in 
determining history. A significant picture of our immediate past. 
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The Blue Sash and Other Stories. By Warren Beck. Antioch. $2.00. 


The author teaches English literature and creative writing at Lawrence College. 
“The Blue Sash’’ was included in O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, 1939. The characters in 
these stories rise above frustration and defeatism. They are positive rather than nega- 
tive even when trouble and suffering are their lot. 


Tapiola’s Brave Regiment. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $1.75. 

A playful allegorical story. 

The Empty Room. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The author of Sparkenbroke and The Fountain presents a short novel based upon 
faith and one man’s loyalty to his ideals. 

Tomorrow Will Come. By E. M. Almedingen. Atlantic—Little, Brown. $3.00. 

The autobiography of a Russian woman, 1914-25. Atlantic Non-fiction Prize book, 
1914-25. 

Botany Bay. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

A story of the Australian penal colony at Botany Bay. Hugh Tallant, an American 
turned highwayman in England, was one of these criminals. A zestful, adventurous 
story. 

Inside Latin America. By John Gunther. Harper. $3.50. 


In the same vein with his previous travel-books, Gunther writes of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, their people, their policies, and national and world-problems. No more 
satisfactory information about South America is available. 


Young Man of Caracas. By T. R. Ybarra. Washburn. $3.00. 

Mr. Ybarra’s mother was a Boston beauty, his father the dashing General Alejandro 
Ybarra. The son led an exciting and adventurous life in the Latin-American countries 
in the late 1800’s and early 1900’s, and he has the gift of portraying most vividly the 
life of this influential family. 

Nostradamus Speaks. By Rolfe Boswell. Crowell. $2.50. 


These famous prophecies, newly translated and interpreted, are attracting some 
attention. 


Mr. Dooley’s America: The Biography of Finley Peter Dunne. By Elmer Ellis. 

Knopf. $3.00. 

The author is professor of history at the University of Missouri and has long been 
an admirer of Mr. Dooley. He says: “‘My interest in Peter Dunne grew out of a parallel 
study of the history of the times and the reading of Mr. Dooley’s observations.” Having 
known Dunne personally and having had access to a wealth of material furnished by 
family and friends, he has written a rewarding biography of the noted humorist. 


Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. By Rebecca West. 2 vols. Viking. $7.50. 

The distinguished author has combined an interpretive account of her journeys in 
Yugoslavia with a study of its history. She records many conversations with Croats, 
Serbs, and people of other nationalities. Some well-known Yugoslavs have found her 
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understanding of these unfortunate people superficial, but they give her credit for sym- 
pathetic and vigorous travel-books beautifully written. 


The Birds of America. By John James Audubon. Introduction and text by Wil- 
liam Vogt. New, low-priced ed. Macmillan. $4.95. 

The original The Birds of America was engraved and printed in England one hun- 
dred years ago in an edition of less than 200 copies at $1,000 per set. (Today a set 
would probably be worth $15,000.) The same 435 illustrations are now reproduced 
in one superb volume. A brief text accompanies each plate. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Thackeray: A Critical Portrait. By John W. Dodds. Oxford. $3.00. 

A study of the growth of Thackeray’s mind and of the development of his art as a 
novelist. Nearly half the book is concerned with the formative years before Vanity 
Fair, and there are substantial chapters on each of the major novels. Thackeray, the 
author emphasizes, cannot be bracketed as ‘typically Victorian.” 


Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, 1941. Edited by Hardin Craig. 

Stanford University Press. 

The twenty-six essays by different scholars present a range of problems in phi- 
lology, textual criticism, the characteristics of literary types, the biographical or social 
references of literature, and the historical interpretation of literature. There is new light 
on the meaning or influence of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, Goethe, and Darwin. 
Producing the Play. By John Gassner, with the New Scene Technician’s Hand- 

book, by Philip Barber. Dryden. $3.25. 

An unusually detailed and solid work on play production. Mr. Gassner approaches 
his art by a consideration of its different forms and moods, and he breaks the whole 
problem down into the multiple activities which must be attended to specifically, but 
harmonized. Specialists on stage management, music, lighting, and other aspects of 
production have contributed to the volume. There are illustrations from recent plays 
and many drawings. 

The U.S. College Graduate. By F. Lawrence Babcock. Macmillan. $1.50. 

A statistical survey of American college graduates based on research conducted by 
Time with the co-operation of over one thousand colleges. The book shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of college men and women, the kinds of degrees they have re- 
ceived, and their economic status. 


The Bookman’s Manual: A Guide to Literature. By Bessie Graham. sth ed. 


Bowker. $5.00. 

Written primarily for booksellers, the Manual gives information on the cost of books 
and where to buy them, often together with brief notes on the contents and the appeal 
of the volume. The several thousand titles are elaborately but clearly classified. 


The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Randall Stewart. 
Modern Language Association of America. 


The full text of the English Notebooks faithfully reproduced from Hawthorne’s 
manuscripts fills over six hundred large and closely printed pages. Written when 
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Hawthorne was at the height of his powers, the Notebooks, Mr. Stewart believes, are 
perhaps the fullest and richest book ever written by an American about England. There 
are two introductory essays, one on the nature of Mrs. Hawthorne’s extraordinarily 
vulgar revisions in the previous editions and one on “Hawthorne in England.” A very 
handsome volume and a scholarly accomplishment of broad appeal. 

Metamora and Other Plays. By John Augustus Stone, Silas S. Steele, Charles 
Powell Clinch, Joseph M. Field, H. J. Conway, John H. Wilkins, Joseph 
Stevens Jones, and John Brougham. Edited by Eugene R. Page. Princeton 
University Press. $5.00. 

Volume XIV of ‘‘America’s Lost Plays.” Eight plays and the fragment of a ninth 
written between 1829 and 1862 by playwrights who made some three hundred contribu- 
tions to the stage but who printed from their grand total only about a half-dozen plays. 


Monte Cristo and Other Plays. By Charles Fechter, Julia Ward Howe, George 
C. Hazelton, Langdon Mitchell, and William C. de Mille. Edited by J. B. 
Russak. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 

Volume XVI of ‘‘America’s Lost Plays.”” The Monte Cristo is James O’Neill’s ver- 
sion, famous on the stage after 1883. Julia Ward Howe’s Hippolytus, a play in blank 
verse about an ideal youth enamored of Diana, was written for Edwin Booth, but the 
production was canceled. The other plays in the volume—Mistress Nell, Becky Sharp, 
and The Warrens of Virginia—were all popular. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Reading Poems: An Introduction to Critical Study. By Wright Thomas and 

Stuart Gerry Brown. Oxford. $2.75. 

A very abundant anthology of poems divided and subdivided according to types. 
Twentieth-century poetry is ingeniously worked in among poems from Marlowe to 
Hopkins, the poets’ names being withheld from the text. The notes on the poems at the 
end of the volume are concise and valuable as guides to the appreciation of the college 
reader. 

Intercollegiate Debates: The Yearbook of College Debating. Edited by Egbert Ray 

Nichols. Noble & Noble. $2.50. 

Subjects of the debates include ‘‘Universal Military Training,” “‘Federation of Eng- 
lish Speaking Nations,” “‘Union for Defense,” ‘Direct Government Action To Settle 
Strikes,” and ‘‘Federal Policy of Restricting Agricultural Production.” 


Syllabus and Laboratory Manual for the Study of English in the Light of Linguistic 
Science. By J. E. Hollingsworth. Topeka, Kan.: Washburn College. 
Useful as a bibliography and set of exercises for courses in the English language. 


Toward Better English: A Workbook for College Students. By J. N. Hook and 

W. F. Ekstrom. Lippincott. 

Begins with ““A Condensed Handbook” and contains over 250 pages of exercises on 
sentence structure, grammar, and mechanics, the materials of which are mostly drawn 
from student themes. More than 80 per cent of the exercises can be graded objectively 
with a simple key. 
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Henry V: The New Clarendon Shakespeare. Edited by Ronald F. W. Fletcher. 

Clarendon Press. $0.75. 

One of the nine plays published in the New Clarendon Edition. The Introduction is - 
on the text of the play and the history of its composition. Footnotes explaining Eliza- 
bethan usage are supplemented at the end of the text by notes on historical and literary 
allusions. A neat volume. 


Writing Effectively: An Introduction to the Elements of Grammar, Composition, 
and Usage, with Graded Exercises. By George A. Gullette and James M. Mc- 
Crimmon. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.25. 

In the first part of this language handbook and workbook the authors answer the 
question, what is good English? by applying the linguistic theory and research of con- 
temporary linguists. The second part consists of exercises on the fundamentals of 
effective writing, each group beginning with simple identification sentences and ending 
with passages of representative prose. 


A Workbook for College Composition. By George C. Harwell. Crofts. $0.90. 

An all-around collection of exercises on grammar, punctuation, spelling, diction, and 
sentence construction, with unusually elaborate sections on diction and sentence struc- 
ture. Loose leaf. 


Preface to Writing: A Manual and Drillbook. By Harlan W. Hamilton. Teach- 
ers’ ed. Odyssey. $0.90. 
Mainly a book of exercises in sentence structure, grammar, and punctuation, in- 
cluding exercises, diagnosis, and review. The Teachers’ Edition, which is keyed, con- 
tains a series of tests. Loose leaf. 


A Book of Short Stories. Edited by Cynthia Ann Pugh. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Thirty-six stories, including outstanding nineteenth-century stories by American 
and European writers, all carefully selected to maintain a high standard of technical 
excellence. There are biographical sketches and bibliographies. 


Henry James: Representative Selections. Edited by Lyon N. Richardson. 

“American Writers Series.” American. $1.25. 

The James volume, like its companions in the series, contains a hundred-page intro- 
duction, a bibliography, explanatory notes on the text, and nearly five hundred pages of 
selections from the writings of Henry James, representing both his fiction and his criti- 
cism. In the Introduction Mr. Richardson stresses the unique powers of Henry James 
as an artist. The fiction includes seven complete stories. 


